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\ HEN gentlemen of liberal education, and of scientific ac- 

quirements, communicate to the public the results of 
their personal observations on foreign countries, we are disposed 
not only to rely on their statements with every reasonable de- 
gree of confidence, but to resort to their pages for solid, accu- 
rate, and varied information. Even in those regions which 
have been repeatedly traversed and described, the scholar and 
the philosopher may find ample gleanings with which he may 
instruct or amuse the more refined classes of readers, and 
may correct the hasty or careless reports of others; and he 
may intersperse his narrative with such reflections and remarks 
as may contribute to explain apparent paradoxes, or give con- 


_ nection and importance to insulated facts. 


It is well known that the author of the volume now on 
our table has attained to a distinguished rank in the pro- 
vince of chemistry, and he has evidently cultivated with assi- 
duity the kindred departments of mineralogy and geology. We 
have been moreover informed that, to the general qualifications 
of academical learning, he unites an intimate acquaintance with 
the principles of the physical and mathematical sciences ; while 
his various publications, and the diligence and perspicacity with 
which he has prosecuted this northern tour, bespeak that acti- 
vity and ardour of pursuit which ought ever to be associated 
with the possession cf intellect and talents. Although the 
country, therefore, through which he directed his steps, has 
exercised the pens of professed travellers, his sketch of those 
portions of it which fell under his observation may still be pe- 
rused both with interest and with profit: while, independently of 
the original and valuable notices of the mineralogy of his route, 
his statistical and political comments are eminently calculated to 
arrest the attention of all who feel for the vital concerns of 
Europe, at this momentous crisis of her destinies. 
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The avowed objects of Dr. 'Thomson’s visit to Sweden were 
not only to contemplate the manners and dispositions of its in- 
habitants, and the progress which they have made in. civilization 
and the arts, but more specifically to examine its mineralogy,— 
as far, at least, as an excursion of six or seven weeks could 
allow such an examination, and also to ageertain the state of 
chemistry in‘ the native country of Bergman and Scheele. 
Should the rapidity of his movements appear to be incompatible 
with the fulfilment of such views, we might remark that some 
travellers are capable of obserying more in a few weeks, thaw 
‘others, in as many months or years. Dr. Thomson, however, 
rests his apology on different pretensions : 


© I found, upon comparing my journal with all the English books 
of travels through Sweden which I could find, that I had it in my 
power to lay much new information before the English reader. The 
mineralogy of Sweden had not been touched upon, except by one or 
two German travellers ; and as I saw a good deal more of the country 
-than either Haussman or Von Buch, many of my mineralogical ob- 
servations will, I flatter myself, be found new. To the English 
reader they ought to be interesting, because they exhibit a country 
exceedingly different from his own, and almost entirely composed of 
a rock which is rather of rare occurrence in Great Britain; being, as 
far as my observations have gone, confined to a few districts in the 
Highlands of Scotland. he prodigious extent of gneiss rocks 
which cover almost the whole of Scandinavia, when once fully 


known in this country, may have a tendency to prevent our geolo-. 


gists from explaining the structure of the earth from what ap- 
pears in Great Britain alone; or from denouncing a rock as rare 
and insignificant, because it may happen to occur but sparingly in 
Great Britain.’— 

« As through the uncommon politeness of numerous scientific 


friends, with whom I contracted an acquaintance in Sweden, [ pos-. 


sessed advantages which do not fall to the lot of every traveller, and 
as, from the uncommon goodness of the weather, I could make my 
‘mineralogical observations without a single interruption, I was en- 
abled to collect together a considerable number of valuable facts. 
As the communication of these may be attended with some utility, I 
have determined to lay them before the public. I shall touch as 
little as possible upon those topics which have been discussed by pre- 
ceding travellers in Sweden, but confine myself chiefly to those oa 
which came under my own observation, or which I received from men 
of science and intelligence, upon whom I could rely.’ 


An abstract of the author’s journal, intermingled with a 
liberal portion of quotation, would best convey an adequate idea 
of the nature and contents of the present volume: but the un- 
usual copiousness of the materials will compel us to notice 
in a very cursory manner, or eyen wholly to overlook, various 
circumstances and incidents which are well detailed, and which 
would 
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would form the subjects of prominent passages in productions 
of a more meagre and trivial complexion. 

On the 18th of August, 1812, Dr. Thomson, accompanied 
by his friend Mr. Ritchie, (one of the Masters of the High 
School of Edinburgh,) set sail from Leith, in a smack; which 
the Doctor, agreeably perhaps to the vernacular idiom of his 
country, more thati once dignifies with the appellation of ship. 
This vessel, being in ballast, rolled and pitched in such a 
manner that the journalist, though no stranger to the angry 
billows, was affected with nausea. ¢ Few sensations (he says) are 
more disagreeable than sea-sickness while it lasts. I have seen a 
variety of things tried in order to stop it. “Ihe most successful 
is brisk bottled porter: a few glasses of this taken, after the 
sickness has continued a day or so, I have never seen fail to 
produce almost immediate relief. This may perhaps depend 
in some measure upon the briskness of the porter; but certai 
not altogether, for ale, although equally brisk, has not the same 
effect.’ * In a run of three days and a few hours, the travellers 
were wafted in sight of Gottenburg, which is little short of six 
hundred miles from Leith in a straight line. During this pas- 
sage, the water varied in depth from 80 to roo fathoms; and, 
though the season had proved unusually cold, the superficial 
temperature of the sea was on one day 58°, and on another as 
high as 62°.. ‘The varying colours of the water, it is well ob- 
served, afford indications of its depth: but they also seem, in 
some measure, to depend on the state of the atmosphere. 

‘The small bay, in which Gottenburg is situated, is studded 
with naked and sterile rocks, in the form of long ridges; pre- 
cipitous on one side, more sloping on the other, and varying in 
height from a few feet to nearly three hundred above the level 
of the sea. Though destitute of vegetation, they afford occa- 
sional shelter to the wooden hut of the fisherman or the pilot. 
About three hundred vessels lay in the harbour of Gottenburg, 
and a fleet of the same number had left it a few days before. 
Inns in this place are altogether unknown; and, with some 
dificulty, the travellers were accommodated with lodging in 
one of the ¢wo hotels: yet the population of this thriving and 
trading town was estimated, in 1811, at 24,858. In one of the 
suburbs, indeed, are two houses, kept by English people, for 
the accommodation of the captains of our merchantmen: but 
they are represented as little better than alehouses, and always 
intolerably crowded. As in the last ten years Gottenburg has 
been twice consumed by fire *, the building of wooden houses 





* The newspapers are now (September) stating that it is again 
suffering (at least partially) under this destructive element. 
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within its precincts has been prohibited by law. Like most of 
the Swedish towns, its streets are regularly distributed. It is 
the seat of a bishop, and contains two Swedish churches and 
one German. Whether that which was appropriated to the 
service of the Church of England still exists, Dr. Thomson is 
uncertain: but, if he had been as curious in churches as in 
gneiss rocks, he might have ascertained the matter of fact for 
the trouble of asking any one of the polite inhabitants to whom 
he was introduced. — Though regularly fortified with a ditch 
and wall, the city is not in a state to make any vigorous 
resistance : 


‘ The principal merchants in Gottenburg are Scotchmen. In con. 
sequence of letters of introduction which we carried to several of them, 
we experienced from that liberal and respectable body a profusion of 
kindness and politeness which it was impossible to surpass, and which 
it would be very difficult to equal. ‘The want of inns, and our igno- 
rance of the Swedish language, would have made it very difficult for 
us to have procured dinner while we stayed.at Gottenburg, but this 
difficulty was obviated by the merchants, with one or other of whom 
we dined every day during our stay in that city. The entertainments 
which they gave were in the Swedish style, and possessed a de 
of splendour at which I was not a little surprised. As the mode of 
dining in Sweden is very different from the mode followed in Great 
Britain, I shall give a general description of a dinner, that my 
readers may form some notion to themselves of the customs of that 
country. 

‘ The houses in Sweden are fitted up with great magnificence. 
The public-rooms are usually on the first floor, and va ea three 
to seven or more according to the size of the house and the wealth of 
its master. ‘These rooms always open into each other, and constitute 
a very elegant suite of apartments. The furniture though very hand- 
some is not similarto ours. You seldom see mahogany chairs; they 
are usually of birch or of some other wood painted. As the table- 
cloth is never removed they have no occasion for our fine mahogany 
tables, and as the dishes are brought in one by one, and the dessert 
and wine put upon the table before the company sit down, they have 
but little occasion for a side-board. Accordingly, except in the 
house of Mr. Lorent, who had a very splendid side-board made in 
London, I do not recollect to have seen one in Sweden, even in the 
houses of men of the first rank. The rooms are not provided with 
bells. This I am told is owing to the extreme cheapness of servants 
in Sweden, which enabled every person to keep such a number as ren- 
dered bells unnecessary. This reason, which I do not consider as a 
very good one, exists not at present, for since the loss of Finland the 
wages of servants have considerably increased. Bells, therefore, might 
now be introduced with the greatest propriety ; and to a foreigner, 


_ from Britain at least, they would constitute a great convenience. I 
have sometimes been obliged to go three times to the kitchen during 


the course of my breakfast, to ask for things that had been neglected 
or forgotten by the servants. 
4 ‘ The 
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¢ The Swedes are fond of great parties. I have more than once 
sat down to table with nearly 50 people in a private house. The 
hour of dinner is two o’clock. After the company are assembled 
they are shewn into a room adjoining the dining-room. In the middle 
of this room there is a round table covered with a table-cloth, upon 
which are placed bread, cheese, butter, and corn-brandy. E person 
eats a morsel of bread and cheese and butter, and drinks oat of 
brandy, by way of ee the appetite for dinner. There are usuall 
two kinds of bread ; namely, wheat-bread baked into a kind of sm 
rolls, for I never saw any loaves in Sweden; and rye, which is usually 
baked in thin cakes, and is known in Sweden by the name of nicke- 
broed. It is very palatable but requires good teeth to chew it. 

‘ After this whet, the company are shown into the dining-room, 
and take their seats round the table. The first dish brought in is sal- 
magundy, salt fish, a mixture of salmon and rice, sausages, or some 
such strong seasoned article, to give an additional whet to the appe- 
tite. It is handed round the table, and every person helps hitnselt in 
succession to as much of it as he chooses. The next dish is commonly 
roasted or stewed mutton, with bacon ham. These articles are carved 
by some individual at table, most commonly the master of the house, 
and the carved pieces being heaped upon a plate are carried round the 
company like the first dish, The Swedes like the French eat of 
every thing that is presented at table. The third dish is usually soup, 
then fowls, then fish, (generally salmon, pike, or streamlings,) then 
pudding, then the dessert, which consists of a great profusion of 
sweet-meats, in the preparation of which the inhabitants of Gotten. 
burg excel. Each of these dishes is handed about in succession. The 
vegetables, consisting of potatoes, carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, 

reens, &c. are handed about in the same way. During the whole 
time of dinner a great deal of wine is drunk by the company. The 
wines are claret, port, sherry,-and madeira. What they call claret 
at Gottenburg does not seem to be Bourdeaux wine. It is a French 
wine with a taste intermediate between claret and port. At Stock- 
holm I drank occasionally true claret ; but scarcely in any other part 
of Sweden. As all the wine used in Sweden is imported from Great 
Britain, our wine-merchants can probably explain this circumstance 
though I cannot. 

¢ The Swedes employ the same articles for seasoning their food as 
we do, salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, kc. I was sturck with one pe- 
culiarity which [ had never seen before: they always mix together 
mustard and sugar: I had the curiosity to try this mixture, and 
found it not bad. The dinner usually lasts about two hours. Ona 
signal given the company all rise together, bow with much solemnity 
towards the table, or rather towards each other, and then adjourn into 
the drawing-room. Here a cup of coffee is served up immediately:to 
every individual. It is but doing the Swedes justice to say that their 
coffee is excellent, greatly preferable to what is usually drunk in 


England. This is the more remarkable because the Swedes impért.- 


all their coffee from Britain: its quality, therefore, is not different 
from that of our own, and its superiority owing solely to their cali 
standing better how to make it. You can get coffee in the meanest 
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’s house, and it is always excellent. It is usually about five 
o’clock when coffee is over. he company separate at this time, 
either going home to their-own houses, or sauntering about in the 
fields if the weather be good. 

‘ They collect again in the drawing-room about half past six to drink 
tea. Swedish tea is just as bad as their coffee is good. If an epicure 
could transport himself in a moment from one place to another, he 
would always drink his coffee in Sweden, and his teain England, The 
‘Swedish tea isso weak, that happening one evening to sit by the lady 
who was pouring it out, it struck me that she had accidentally forgot 
to put in any tea, and was pouring out nothing but hot water: I took 
the liberty to nétice this mistake, in order as I thought to prevent the 
lady, when thé tea should be handed round, from being put out of 
cauntenance by the detection of. the oversight. My blunder occa- 
sioned much mirth, and the company no doubt set me down as a per- 
son very little acquainted with tea. It is not the quality of the tea 
that is bad, but the quantity employed is so small that you do not 
perceive the taste of it in the water. So that in fact you are 
drinking in reality hot water, sugar, and cream. The Swedish 
cream, to do them justice, is sicdllent. Though I have met with 
some Englishmen accustomed to the London cream complain of it as 
too thick. 

* After tea the company usually sit down to cards : supper is served 
up about nine, and the party separate for the evening between eleven 
and twelve. In some houses, the interval between tea and supper was 
filled up by music. The Swedish instrument is a kind of harpsichord, 
not equal in its tones to our pianoforte. The music played 1s always 
Italian, and some of the ladies usually accompany the instrument with 
their voice. I could not find out that the Swedes had any peculiar 
music of their own ; at least I could not succeed in Stockholm in pro- 
curing any specimens of it. All the music exposed for sale was Italian.’ 


The want of money, by which the author obviously means 
Specie, 1s as complete as that of national music; and, when 
John Bull bewails the disappearance of gold, let him think of 
the harder lot of the Swede, whose silver and copper coin has 
also been converted into ghostly paper. 

Mr. Lorent, an eminent Gottenburg merchant, who procured 
for the author some valuable introductions, and who possesses 
many estimable qualities, has established an extensive sugar- 
refinery, and is engaged in erecting a porter-brewery. Should 
he succeed in the latter attempt, he will still increase both his 
opulence and his popularity; for the Swedes are remarkably 
fond of London porter, though, on account of the duty, it 
costs them at the rate of half-a-crown a bottle. 

In former times, the prosperity of this sea-port very mate- 
rially depended on the herring-fishery : but, of late years, the 
herrings, with that apparent caprice which characterizes. their 
movements, seem to have left the Swedish coast. Dr. Thom- 
son insinuates that they feed on a species of minute crab, by 
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propagating the breed of which they might be attracted to 


particular shores: but he neither quotes his authority for this 
supposed food of the herring, nor does he prove that-the crab 
in question can be colonized at the pleasure of man. There 
are, we believe, some well attested instances of small fishes, and 
of even the fry of its own species, having been found in the 
stomach of the herring: but the nature of its general aliment 
is still involved in mystery. | 

The rate of living in Gottenburg has kept pace with the re- 
cent extension of its trade; insomuch that, within the short 
period of twelve years, the price.of many commodities has been 
more than tripled ;.and the charges of very indifferent lodging 
at the hotels exceed those for comfortable accommodation in 
England. — The surrounding country has a singular aspect, as 
it consists of low ridges of gneiss, perfectly naked, running in 
various directions, and separated from one another by valleys 
of about a mile in width, which produce ‘ rice’ (doubtless a 
misprint for rye) and big. The crops were nearly ripe, but al- 
most choaked with thistles and other weeds. 

The following information will be useful to all those who may 
have occasion to travel in Sweden: 


‘ As there are no stage-coaches, it is necessary for every traveller 
to be provided with a carriage of hisown. It ought to be light, and 
in summer an open carriage is much more useful md agreeable than any 
other. The horses in Sweden are small but very active, and remark- 
ably sure footed. Notwithstanding the great number of horses which 
I employed, in a journey of above 1200 miles, I never saw one of 
them stumble. Their harness consists of little else than common 
ropes, which you supply yourself. In general about half an hour 
was requisite to yoke a couple of horses to our carriage. Posting is 
under the regulation of government. Post-houses are provided at 
regular distances all over the country. ‘The person who keeps these 
houses is called the gastgifvar, and he is obliged by law to keep a 
certain number of horses for posting. These vary from one to 
twenty, but the usual number is two, four, or six. Besides these, 
there is a certain number which the peasants in the neighbourhood are | 
obliged to furnish, and to send once a day to the post-house ; these 
are called hollhaster, or relay horses; these vary from two to twenty-, 
two. In some counties, as Smoland, when the population is ‘imal, 
and the intercourse not great, there are no Aol/haster at all. In trae. 
velling through such counties, unless you take care to send a person 
before you, you are quite sure to be detained several hours at each 
stage before horses can be procured. There is a third class of horses, 
called reserve horses, and which in fact consist of all the horses in the 
district. ‘These the post-master is entitled to call upon in case of ne- 
cessity ; but a considerable time always elapses before they can be 
procured. If you wish to drive rapidly in Sweden, you must send a 
person before you, to order horses by a particular hour. This person 
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js called a forbod, and by means of him you may travel as rapidly in 
Sweden as in England. 
¢ You pay for your horses at the rate of eighteen skillings, or nine- 


‘pence sterling, per horse, for the Swedish mile, which is almost ex- 


actly equal to 6; English miles. But when you take horses from a 
town, however small, the rate of posting for that stage is increased 
50 cent., or instead of eighteen skillings you pay twenty-seven 
skillings, or thirteen-pence halfpenny per mile. The boy that goes 
with you to bring back the horses expects something : he is very well 
satisfied with about two-pence sterling. When you go to a stage, you 
must inquire for the hollenkar, a boy kept by the post-master for the 
urpose of getting horses for travellers. When he brings the horses, 
e generally expects something for his trouble, though he does not 
always get it. In every post-house, there is a day-book kept, in 
which you write down your name, where you are gongs where you 
came from, how many horses you take ; and if you have met with any 
ievance, there is a place for noting down your complaint. These 
y-books are carried once a month to the Governor of the district to 
be inspected : so that if any irregularity happens it cannot remain un- 
known. I observed many complaints in these day-books, but they 
were never made by Swedes, always by foreigners. Hence I con- 
cluded that most of them were imaginary, and arose from ignorance 
of the laws and customs of the country.’ 


The road to the falls of Trollhitte lay partly along the banks 
of the Gotha, a river which for size is compared to the Forth 
at Stirling. For some time, the face of the country resembled 
that in the neighbourhood of Gottenburg: but, on advancing 
northward, the rocks became lower; and the trees, which first 
appeared scattered, gradually assumed the semblance of a forest, 
overshadowing the country. ‘The prevailing species are the 
Scotch fir and the spruce; the former affording the white, 
and the latter the red wood. ‘The birch, oak, and alder, are 
likewise frequent. Nearly one half of the last stage consists of 
a natural pavement of gneiss, which extends several miles in 
every direction, and is perfectly destitute of vegetation. 

Dr. Thomson bears his testimony to the goodness of the 
roads in Sweden, which he ascribes to the abundance of excel- 
Jent materials, and the lightness of the wheel-carriages. All 
the land under cultivation is inclosed with palings, which are so 
constructed as to occasion a very superfluous expenditure of 
wood ; and these fences frequently cross the road, so as some- 
times materially to affect the rate of travelling, The fields 
under tillage are often laid out in broad ridges, which alternate 
with different sorts of grain; probably on the old and wretched 
principle of run-rig, which is said to be still practically recog- 
nized in some districts of Caithness and other parts of the 
north of Scotland. The untilled grounds exhibit neither furze 
nor broom, (which cannot resist the winter’s cold,) but a great 
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profusion of juniper-bushes ; and the commons abound more 3 
in wild berries than in grass. ; i 

The Swedish peasants are remarkable for their flaxen hair, 
and for their ruddy countenances, so expressive of the docility 
and good-humoured dispositions which eminently characterize 
their conduct. Most of them can read and write; and the 
are generally clean, and well dressed in a coarse blue cloth, 
manufactured in their own country. The men wear round 
hats; and most of them have a silk handkerchief about their 
necks. Their principal failing is a disposition to take advantage 
of the necessities of strangers. —Such is the substance of the 
principal observations which occurred to our tourist, in his 
progress from Gottenburg to Trollhatte; a distance of 53} 
English miles : 
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¢ The falls of Trollhatte constitute an object that must-ever be : 
viewed with astonishment and delight. The river above the falls , 
is nearly a mile broad; but at Trollhatte it is confined by two low ; 
hills of gneiss into a very narrow channel, which is rendered stil] less 
by several rocky islands scattered through it. The falls are four 
in number, and occupy the space of two miles. The whole height 
from which the water descends amounts, we were told, to 100 feet. ¥ 
This, divided by four, gives only 25 feet for the height of each fall. 
There is, aa By no visible fall as in some rivers, I mean no visible 
interval between the river and the bottom in any place, as when water 
issues from a spout; all that we see is the water moving with pro- 
digious rapidity, boiling up in every place, and all covered over with 
foam. ‘The vapour rises visibly in the form of steam. The noise 
which this vast body of water makes in falling at such a rate for the 


space of two miles is prodigious, and adds greatly to the grandeur of 
the scene. ‘There is one el of sixty feet, uk only a small part of 


the river goes that way. I conceive it is one of the sluices cut by 
Pohlem, during the reign of Charles XII. ; pany. 4 no person on the 
spot could give me any accurate information on the subject.’ 


Though the project of rendering the river navigable, at these 
falls, was so often unsuccessfully attempted by the kings of 
Sweden, it was adopted by a private company in 1793, and 
completed, without any difficulty, in seven years. ‘This canal, 
which is dug out of the gneiss rock, is 1400 feet long, 24 broad, 
and 8 deep. ‘The junction of the lakes Venner and Hijellmar, 
a scheme which is at present prosecuting under the auspices of 
Mr. Telford, and his pupil M. Bagge, will complete the whole 
plan of the inland-navigation of the country. | 

Near the hill of Kunnekiille, a manufactory of alum, and 
another of window-glass, drew the author’s attention. The 
aluminous schistus is partly burned in the open air, and partly 
employed in evaporating the alum lyes, by which means the 
slate is at once burned and the lyes are sufficiently evaporated. 
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The process of making the glass-panes differs, in some respects, 
from the practice in France and England: it is much slower, 
but produces more accurate and more beautiful glass. 


A separate chapter is devoted to the mineralogy of West — 


Gothland; and although the non-arrival of the Doctor’s speci- 
mens has prevented him from filling up all the details, the 
a features, which he sketches from his notes and recol- 
ections, (illustrated as they are by the geognostic map of Baron 
Hermelin,) will be found not undeserving of attentive con- 
sideration. : 

The two highest hills in this province are Kunnekiille and 
Hunneberg, the first not exceeding 920 feet, and the latter 
518, above the level of the sea. All the southern and western 
parts of this district, which consist of ridges of rocks, with in- 
terspersed valleys, are composed of gneiss, which probably forms 
the general basis of Sweden. In some places, this rock is dis- 
tinguished from granite only by its slaty texture, the felspar 
predominating in its composition, and occasionally to such a 
degree as almost to exclude the other constituents. It also fre- 
quently contains beds of hornblend, of quartz and hornblend, 
and of felspar. Besides its legitimate ingredients, it sometimes 
presents crystals of hornblend, calcareous spar, pyrites, and 
titanium. ‘The twelve hills, which lie immediately over the 
gneiss in this part of the country, are supposed by the Swedish 
mineralogists to consist of transition-rocks : but Dr. Thomson, 
for reasons which he states at some length, is inclined to believe 
that they are composed of the floetz rocks of Werner, and that 
some of them are capped with the newest floctz trap. The prin- 
cipal strata of these hills are of sandstone, aluminous schistus, 
fetid limestone, and a capping of Swedish trap, supposed to be a 
modification of greenstone. 

All that portion of West Gothland which borders on the 
great lakes, and the middle parts of it, consist of alluvial clay, 
or sand ; over which blocks of gneiss are thickly scattered, ac- 
companied by appearances which seem to indicate that these 
detached masses formerly existed in situ, in the state of rocks. 

To this chapter is annexed a list of the quadrupeds and birds 
that have been found in Gothland, copied from M. Bilberg’s 
paper, published in the Memoirs of the Swedish Academy for 
1809. ‘This catalogue, which is in some respects incomplete, 
is terminated by a description and plate of Falco umbrinus, a 
species of eagle unknown to this country, and very rare in 
Sweden. Among the birds, it is somewhat singular to find the 
nightingale ; which does not occur in Scotland, though the winters 
are much milder in the northern parts of our island than in 
Sweden. 
| : From 
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From Trollhitte, the travellers proceeded through the fine 
province of Nerike, and part of Westmanland, to Stockholm. 
‘Che southern and western districts of the former consist of low 
ridges of gneiss, and intervening valleys: but the rocks are 
neither so high nor so abrupt as in West Gothland, and oc- 
casionally contain beds of primitive lime-stone. ‘The central 
and northern portions are quite flat, and consist partly of alluvial 
soil, over which are dispersed enormous blocks of gneiss ; and 
partly of floctz beds, in some of which are mines of magnetic 
iron-stone, with quartz, garnet, lime, and felspar, for vein- 
stones. ‘The greatest part of Nerike is covered with forests of 

ine and birch; and the’ roads are in general sandy. Tobacco is 
cultivated to a considerable extent, not only in this province but 
in various tracts of Sweden; the inhabitants at large beifg much 
addicted to the use of this herb, and ¢ the pipe being as con- 
stant a companion on a journey, as a staff or a great coat in this 
country.’ ‘The potatoe-crop is never considerable, that -root 
being in much less request than it ought to be; and the kind 
usuaily presented at table is very small, unripe, and waxy. 
Perhaps, however, it is unreasonable to expect that a plant, 
which is so liable to be injured or destroyed by early frosts as 
the potatoe, should regularly acquiré maturity in the latitude of 
Sweden. 

The manufactures of fire-arms, cloth, and tapestry, for which 
Orebro was once distinguished, appear to have entirely declined : 
but the place derives some importance from the occasional 
meeting of the National Diet; of which the constitution is here 
distinctly sketched. , | 

Koping, though insignificant in itself, is duly commemorated 
as the residence of Scheele. Of this distinguished chemist, the 
ensuing notices, which are not generally known, were commu- 
nicated by his intimate friend, Assessor Gahn of Fahlun: 


‘ Scheele came over to Helsingborg, and after his apprenticeship 
was at an end, he went first to Stockholm, and then to Upsala. 
From the very commencement of his career, the whole bent of his 
mind was towards chemistry. He never thought nor talked of any 
other subject. ‘The knowledge that he had acquired, long before he 
became known to the world at large, was greatly above that of any 
of his contemporaries. Mr. Gahn’s acquaintance with him began by 
an accident. He went one day into an apothecary’s shop at Upsala, 
who knowing him to be a chemist, and to be intimate with Bergman, 
asked him to explain a difficulty which had lately occurred to him. 
The apothecary had accidentally mixed together a quantity of salt- 
petre that had been exposed for some time to a red heat and cream of 
tartar. ‘The instant the mixture was made, a smell of nitric acid be- 
came very perceptible. So that in this case it would seem that tar- 
taric acid, contrary to the usual affinities, had disengaged ates pas 
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from potash. The apothecary wanted an explanation of this ane- 
maly. Mr. Gahn was unable to give any satisfactory account of it ; 
and on stating the case to Bergman, the Professor was equally at a 
loss for an explanation. A few days after Mr. Gahn went back to 
the same shop to agknowledge his inability to solve the difficulty. 
He found a young sombre Lonkiog man behind the counter, who told 
him that the apparent anomaly was easily explained. ‘ Nitric acid,” 
said he, “ like sulphuric, is capable of existing in two states. In the 
first state it has a stronger affinity for potash than tartaric acid, but in 
the second state it has a weaker. By exposing nitre toa red heat, the 
acid is changed from the first to the second state. Hence it ought 
to be separated by tartaric acid, as turns out to be the fact when the 
experiment is tried.”? This young man was Scheele. Thus their ac- 
uaintance began, and it soon ripened into friendship. 

¢ Before this period Scheele had written a dissertation on the tar- 
taric acid, which he had sent in manuscript to Bergman, who was pros 
fessor of chemistry at Upsala, and the man of the greatest chemical 
reputation in Sweden. ‘The name of Scheele at this time was un- 
know to Bergman. He merely looked at the title of the manuscript, 
and perceiving that it treated of a subject which had been already 
handled by Margraff, took it for granted that it would contain nothing 
new, and therefore set it aside without reading it. Scheele felt indig- 
nant at this treatment. He sent another copy of his manuscript to 
Retzius, at that time a professor in the University of Lund. Retzius 
soon after published this treatise as his own, without so much as men- 
tioning Scheele’s name; and the curious discoveries contained in it 
were for a considerable time ascribed to Retzius by the chemical 
world. Even the Stockholm Academy fell into this natural mistake. 
I do not know whether the preceding anecdote has been before pub- 
lished ; but it ought to be generally known, not only that the 


character of Retzius may be properly appreciated ; but that the cu- 


rious discoveries respecting tartaric acid may be ascribed to their true 
author. 

‘ In consequence of this negligence on the part of Bergman, 
Scheele was very much offended. He was not willing to ascribe it 
to the true cause, inadvertence ; but thought it rather proceeded from 
the pride of station and from supercilious contempt. It was with 
much difficulty that Mr. Gahn prevailed upon him to allow himself 
to be introduced to Bergman. But after the ice was once broken, 
they became intimate and inseparable friends. 

* Scheele all his life long was constantly sighing for independence; 


and as his ambition was not high it was easily gratified. On the. 


death of an apothecary at Koping, he agreed with the widow of the 
deceased to succeed him in the business. At first his circumstances 
were straitened. ‘To abstain from chemical experiments was impos- 
sible ; but they were made in an open room for want of abetter. In 
this way he continued for several years, and caught in consequence 
violent rheumatisms, which at last terminated fatally. Though to- 


wards the end of his life he was able to fit up a comfortable labora-- 


tory, the malady had been already contracted, and he fell a sacrifice 
to it in the year 1786. 
© Scheele 
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¢ Scheele was certainly the most astonishing chemist, and one of 
the most extraordinary men that ever existed. Very little progress 
had been made in discovery till he began his career. Every thin 
remained unexplored, even the proper mode of proceeding require 
to be invented. He started up all at once superior to all his con« 
temporaries, with views more extended, and industry more perse- 
vering and invincible. Every dissertation produced a discovery, and 
altered and extended the chemical horizon. It is not too much to 
say that almost every chemical di published in Sweden during 
his life-time originated with Scheele. It is well known that he wasa 
German, and that he could not use any other language with facility. 
His papers were all originally written in German, and translated into 
Swedish by somebody or other, before they were published. I do 
not know whether he even understood English and French. As he 
never enjoyed a liberal education, and spent his life-time behind an 
apothecary’s counter, it is more than probable that he did not.’ 


Vesteros, which stands on lake Miler and is the seat of a 
bishop, is favourably situated for trading intercourse with 
Westmanland, Dalecarlia, and the capital of the kingdom ; and 
it is reckoned a thriving town, though its inhabitants scarcely 
amount to three thousand. 

Before he enters on his account of Stockholm, Dr. T. offers 
some sagacious strictures on the low state of agriculture in 
' Sweden; and, should his hints be adopted by the land-owners 
and farmers, he will have conferred a lasting benefit on the 
country which he describes. 

The present number of inhabitants in Stockholm is estimated 
at 72,652, whereas in 1751 they were rated at only 55,700. 
The number of masters exercising the different trades and pro- 
fessions has, on the contrary, rather diminished ; an apparent 
anomaly, which the author attributes to the baneful influence 
of corporation-laws. From the table to which he refers, it is 
manifest that several of these masterships have rather dimini- 
shed than increased from 1730 to 1797: but the inference, that 
this diminution proceeds from the overgrown privileges of the 
trading bodies, cannot be held conclusive until it be proved, in 
the first place, that such undue privileges exist in Stockholm, 
and, secondly, that tradesmen do not conduct their business on 
amore extensive scale at present than in formertimes. The 
general aspect of this northern capital, its public buildings, in- 
stitutions civil, literary, and religious, &c. are described in the 
author’s plain and perspicuous manner : but particular ‘notices 
of them, however much abridged, would overload our report, 
and preclude the insertion of more original matter. 

The history and character of the degraded King of Sweden 
are somewhat needlessly pourtrayed in a distinct chapter; and 
we applaud Dr. ‘Thomson’s candor more than his ——, 

when 
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when he makes the honest avowal that his former admiration of 
this ill-starred personage was grounded on the coinage of Eng- 
lish news-papers. We gladly make room for his portrait of a 
more profound and efficient ruler: 


« A new Crown Prince was to be elected, and various candidates 
offered themselves. It is universally known that the choice fell upon 
Bernadotte, Prince of Panté Corvo, who at that time had the com- 
mand of a French army in the north of Germany, and who had begun 
his career as a private soldier in the French army. By what secret 
springs this election was conducted it was quite impossible to learn. 
But the natyre of the choice, and the war with Great Britain, lead 
one strongly to suspect the all-powerful application of French influ- 
ence. The Swedes all vehemently deny the existence of any such 
influence, and affirm that the election of Bernadotte was very much 
contrary to Bonaparte’s wishes. But I do not believe that any one 
of those persons, with whom I conversed on the subject, had any 
means of acquiring accurate information. ‘The secret means employed 
were probably known only to a very small number of individuals; and 
Bernadotte’s consummate prudence, for which he is very remarkable, 
will probably bury the real truth for ever in oblivion, unless some 
unforeseen change in the affairs of Europe should make it his interest 
to divulge the secret. 

‘ There can be no doubt that Bernadotte was very popular both 
in Hanover, and at Hamburgh, and that his behaviour to the Swedes, 
when he was applied to about concluding a peace with the French 
Emperor, had made a powerful impression in.his favour. His great 
abilities were generally known, and Sweden stood greatly in need 
of a Prince of abilities to raise her from the state of extreme feeble- 
ness into which she had fallen. It is affirmed in Sweden, that a cool- 
ness had for some time existed between Bonaparte and the Prince of 
Ponté Corvo, in consequence of Bonaparte, upon some occasion or 
other, throwing up to him his original rank of a private soldier. 
Such a story is weil suited to the impetuous rudeness which charac- 
terizes Bonaparte; but it does not agree with the mild temper and 
consummate prudence of Bernadotte. To judge from appearances, 
he has not a good opiaion of his own countrymen, for not a single 
Frenchman is employed either in the Swedish army or in any other situa- 
tion, and all the applications which have been made to him by French- 


men have been uniformly refused. It was he that brought about a_ 


peace between Great Britain and Sweden. ‘The French Emperor was 
hurt at his conduct, and in consequence took possessioa of Swedish 
Pomerania. When the Russian war began last summer with France, 
he went over to'Obo, had a conference with the Emperor of Russia, 
and it is confidently asserted that he planned the campaign which 
roved ultimately so successful to Russia and so disastrous to France. 
Yet all this while he has most carefully abstained from issuing any 
declaration, or involving Sweden in any active part against France. 
If Bonaparte prove ultimately successful, there can be little doubt 
that his conduct will admit of apology with Bonaparte, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of his situation: while, on the other hand, if 
Britain and Russia prevail, he has gone far enough to secure the 
3 friend- 
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tioned whether any other would not in the present circumstances 
endangered his own situation, or the very existence of Swedén as a 
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friendship of these two powers. — Nothing therefore can be more skil- 
ful than the conduct which he has pursued. Indeed it may be = 
ve 


nation. Nothing would have been easier for him than to have induced 
Sweden to enter into an alliance with France. ‘The Swedish nobility 
have all had a French education, and they have adopted a good deal 
of the manners and opinions’of that volatile aad unprincipled nation. 
The Swedes have been so long accustomed to an alliance with France, 
that it has become in some measure natural to the nation. They have 
imbibed the opinions, which Bonaparte has oes with so much 
industry, respecting the danger of Great Britain holding the dominion 
of the sea, and the injury which British commerce and British manu. 
factures do to other nations. ‘T'hese opinions I admit to be inconsist- 
ent with the knowledge of the first principles of commerce and even 
of common sense, and show a most miserable ignorance of the real 
interests and real state of Europe. Yet I have heard them gravel; 

maintained by some of the most sensible men in Sweden. If to all 
this we add the severe tregtment which they have met with from the 
Russians, and the natural jealousy which oe nation must have of a 
powerful and encroaching neighbour, we shall not be surprized that 
the great body of the Swedes in the present war take the part of the 
French, and are secretly hostile to Britain and Russia. When I was 
at Stockholm this appeared very strongly marked. When any news 
arrived of successes gained by the Russians, the faces of every one 
you met indicated disappointment and uneasiness. When news arrived 
of successes gained by the French, every person was in ecstasy. I ex- 
cept from this the German and British merchants who reside in Swe 
den, and who constitute a small but respectable and wealthy body. 

‘¢ But had Bernadotte induced the Swedes to unite with France, the 
infallible consequence would have been, supposing Russia capable of 
standing her ground, that he would have been attacked by Great 
Britain and Russia, two powers that could with the utmost ease have 
divided and conquered the whole kingdom. On the other hand, had he 
united with Russia and declared war against France, the consequence 
would have been, supposing Bonaparte successful, that he would have 
been driven from the Swedish throne, and reduced again to a private 
station. We must admit therefore that no part of the conduct of 
Bernadotte has hitherto laid open his real intentions; if he has an 
other intentions than to preserve his situation, and be regulated in his 
alliances by circumstances. 

¢ As soon as Bernadotte was elected Crown Prince of Sweden, 
some of the Swedish bishops went over to Denmark, and made him 
sign a renunciation of the Roman Catholic religion, and an acknow- 
ledgement that he had embraced the Lutheran tenets. At the same 
time he was baptized by the name of Charles John (Car/ Joban). 
When he landed:in Sweden he was met by a nobleman sent. by the 
Diet to receive him. As soon as they met they embraced. By some 
accident the two stars with which they were decorated caught hold 
of each other, so that when they attempted to separate, they found 
themselves entangled. ‘ Monseigneur,” said the Nobleman, ¢ nous 
nous sommes attaché.” ‘ J’espére,’? answered the Crown Prince 
with. 
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without hesitation, ‘ qu’il est pour jamais.”” Soon after his arrival in 
Sweden, he sent his wife and his whole family out of the country, ex- 

his eldest son, Prince Oscar, a boy about fourteen years of age. 
It is well known that at present the rest of his family is in France. 
This step occasioned a good deal of speculation in Sweden, and much 
anxiety to know the reason of a conduct apparently so unnatural. A 
nobleman one day said to him, that the Swedes had always been ac- 
customed to hear a great deal concerning the Royal Family ; that 
they would of course be very inquisitive about his family, and on 
that account he wanted to know from his Royal Highness what 
answer he should give if any person asked him about the family of 
the Crown Prince : “‘ In that case,’’ replied Bernadotte, “ you may 
say that you know nothing of the matter.”’ 

‘ The Crown Prince seems in fact fo be really the King of Sweden. 
Charles XIII. never appears in public, and he is so old and infirm 
that he is not probably able to manage the affairs of the kingdom, 
were he even so inclined. ‘ The first care of the Crown Prince was 
to restore the army which had been destroyed during the unfortu- 
nate wars of the late King, and to bring it again to a state of re- 
spectability. The French mode of levying troops by conscription, 
which the late King had in vain attempted to introduce, was re- 
sorted to. The Swedish army at present amounts to 50,000 men, 
besides the supplementary troops, who may be 30,000 more ; but . 
are chiefly boys or young men under twenty. — All the troops are 
dressed in French uniform, and the French tactics have been intro- 
duced into all the regiments. I saw a review of about 6000 Swedish 
troops. The orders were given by the Crown Prince himself, and 
the skill of the troops and the rapidity of their movements seemed 
to me to be very great. Every Swedish soldier has a house and a 
piece of ground assigned to him, by the cultivation of which he sup- 

himself when not in the field. When called out he is supported 

y government. By this contrivance the Swedish army costs the 
country much less than it otherwise would do. The men are kept 
from vice, and their health and hardihood is probably promoted. 
When they are collected for drill, the first thing they do every morn- 
ing on assembling is to sing a hymn. This practice they follow like- 
wise when ve 0 into action. It is said to have originated with 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

_* The Crown Prince seems to be very popular in Sweden, every 
body spoke well of him. When he passed by the ranks of the 
Swedish troops, he was received with loud huzzas. He is a middle 
aged man, with a very dark complexion, an agreeable expressive 
countenance ; but a little disfigured by the size of his nose. He 
cannot express himself intelligibly in Swedish. The person who has 
the charge of his horses is an Englishman, who has been with him 
these eight years.’ 

A portrait of Bernadotte, which is prefixed to the volume, 
fully illustrates this description of him ; particularly in the un- 
paralleled prominency of the nose. 


(Zo be continued.) Muir. 
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Art. 11. Memoirs of the late Rev: Theophilus Lindsey, M.A, : in- 
cluding a Brief Analysis of his Works; together with Anecdotes 
and Letters of eminent Persons, his Friends and Correspondents : 
Also a General View of the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine 
in Englaad and America. - By Thomas Belsham, Minister.of the 
Chapel in Essex Street. 8vo. pp.544. 148. Boards. Johnson 
and Co, 1812. 

A LIGHT shining in a dark place. —Sterking i integrity of mind, 

“ unmixed with baser matter,” 1s a phenomenon that 
rarely makes its appearance. Not conscience, but prudence, is 
the pole-star by which the course of worldlings is directed ; 
virtus post nummuos is the prevailing motto; and though the 
multitude are not without some faint respect for virtue, and 
may occasionally be wrought up to admiration of her, the 

uniform beut-of their conduct demonstrates that they set a 

much higher value on sublunary wealth and grandeur than on 


this mental jewel. 
“ 





The saving doctrme preached by all, 
From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul,” 


is «Get money, Jack ; honestly, if you can: but get money ; ;” 
and as long a the age is trained to so degrading a maxim, 
they who re fear God and nothing else” will have but few 
followers. It is curious to observe in what way the language 
of the vulgar is accommodated to their low standard of mo- 
rality. How commonly are rigidly conscientious persons 
represented as ‘ more nice than wise,”—as “ standing in their 
own light,”— as * losing many a good thing for mere squeame 
ishness,”—and as *¢ poor good mistaken creatures.” If, howe 
ever, the homage which is paid by the great mass of mankind 
to genuine worth be, for the cause above assigned, faint and 
discouraging, we may nevertheless be sure that such pre- 
eminence will not go without an appropriate reward even in 
this world; and that, in the worst of times, a noble few will 
be found who will assert its honour and weave for it a wreath 
of glory. Possessing minds of a superior calibre, and elevated 
above the sordid mists and fogs which envelop ordinary 
mortals, these persons estimate things by a sacred standard 5 
and, uninfluenced by vulgar misapprehension, they regard 
tiches and honours as mere dust on the scale when weighed 
against integrity, and external homage as dearly purchased by 
the loss of self-esteem. 

Men of this stamp will know how ta appreciate the cha- 
racter of the venerable Theophilus Lindsey, and will participate 
in the enthusiasm here dis: played in its delineation by the re- 
spectable author of this memoir. Distinct from all considera- 
tion of the system of religious doctrine which he advocated, 
Rey. Ocr. 1813. a the 
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the life and conduct of Mr. Lindsey are intitled to the warmest 
and most lasting eulogy. Such purity of heart, such a holy 
love of truth, such sacrifices offered on her altar, and such 
zeal and disinterestedness in forwarding that which he deemed 
to be her cause, place him in the list of those confessors ‘ of 
whom the world was not worthy.” It is not necessary to be 
an Unitarian in order to respect this apostle of Unitarianism *. 
Bigots may hate his name, but to do this they must be bigots 
indeed: the timid, while they feel themselves unequal to his 
intrepidity, will nevertheless reverence it ; and the whole race 
of time-servers and men-pleasers (not few in number) will 
not be put in the best temper with themselves by the contrast 
which subsists between his conduct and their own. Happy is 
it for the united cause of truth and virtue, that such characters 
do occasionally illumine our moral and intellectual horizon : 
they contradict the prevailing opinion of the degraded state of 
human nature: they keep us from despairing of the cause of 
virtue ; and though no great success would ensue from saying 
to those whom it may concern, ** Go and do thou likewise,” 
we must yet indulge the hope that the life of such a man as 
Theophilus Lindsey will not be read in vain. 

Mr. Belsham is fully aware that the specimen of biography 
which he has here furnished will not be generally attractive ; 
expressly observing in his preface that ‘ the memoir will be of 
little interest to any but those to whom a calm impartial inquiry 
into the sacred Scriptures is a consideration of supreme im- 
portance, and by whom the firm undaunted profession of 
Christian truth is regarded as among the first of duties.’ As 
the history of Unitarianism is intimately blended with the par- 
ticulars of the life of its distinguished professor, and as the 
articles of the Unitarian creed are often repeated and defended 
in these pages, it may fairly be supposed that the narrative 
before us will be peculiarly acceptable to the members of the 





ofa bate brs trlonx Dr. Doddridae, whose doctrinal sentiments were very different, 


thus expressed himself in a letter to a friend, on the subject of 
Mr. Lindsey’s resignation: ‘ * Were I to publish an account of 
silenced and ejected ministers, I should be strongly tempted to insert 
Mr. Lindsey in the list which he mentions in his apology with so 
much veneration. He certainly deserves as much respect and honour 
as any one of them for the part he has acted. Perhaps few of them 
exceeded him in learning and piety. I venerate him as I would any 
of your confessors. As to his particular sentiments they are nothing 
tome. An honest pious man, who makes such a sacrifice to truth 
and conscience as he has done, is a glorious character, and deserves 
the respect, esteem, and veneration of every true Christian.””? Orton’s 
Letters, Vol. ii. p. 159.’ 

Unitarian 
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Unitarian church: yet, as Mr. Belsham is one of those few 
writers who is superior to party-irritations and misrepresenta- 
tions, and, to his praise be it spoken, discovers on every occa- 
sion a readiness to deal with perfect fairness by all those who 
embrace sentiments opposite to his own, we should not be dis- 


pleased to find that his present work obtained readers out of | 


the pale of his own communion. 


‘ The chief design of publishing this memoir is to exhibit the 
picture of an eminently virtuous, pious, and disinterested mind in 
circumstances of great difficulty and perplexity, as an example to 
others who may find themselves in similar difficulties ; and as an en- 
couragement to sacrifice every secular consideration to the cause of 
religious truth, and to prefer the performance of duty and the 
approbation of conscience to all the honours and emoluments which 
the world can offer.’ 


We have already observed that we have little expectation of 
seeing Mr. Lindsey’s example generally followed : but the record 
of his virtue may in various ways promote the cause of religious 
truth; and we shall therefore, without farther preamble, hasten 
to give an abstract of the work before:us, which is divided into 
15 chapters, and enriched by a long appendix, containing a 
various and amusing selection of original letters. 

We are first presented with an account of the interesting 
subject of this memoir from the time of his birth to his settle- 
ment at Catterick, in Yorkshire. Here we are told that the 
Rev. Theophilus * Lindsey was born at Middlewich, in Cheshire, 
June 20. 1723, O.5S.; that his father Robert Lindsey was a 
mercer in that town, and also possessed a lucrative concern 
in the salt-works in the neighbourheod ; and that his mother, 
whose maiden name was Spencer, was distantly related to the 
Marlborough family. His patrons in early life were among the 
great. After a school-education, by which he was well in- 
structed in classical literature, he was admitted as a student at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, May 21. 17413 and here his 
literary attainments and exemplary conduct attracted such 
general notice, that, when the late learned and pious Dr. Rey- 
nolds, Bishop of Lincoln, inquired for some senior student 
under whose care in the University he might place his grandson, 
a promising youth of fifteen, Mr. Lindsey was the person re- 
commended to that office. Such was the manner in which 
Mr. L. discharged the important trust thus confided to him, 
and such were the mutual affection and esteem which were 
excited in the minds both of tutor and pupil by this connection, 





* Mr. L. was named Theophilus after his godfather Theophilus, 
Earl of Huntingdon. 
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that it led to the most firm and tender friendship ; and to such 
a perfect a assimilation of mind that this pupil, Pichant Reynolds, 
Esq. of Paxton, in Huntingdonshire, i is selected by Mr. Belsham 
as the properest person to whom the memoir before us could be 
inscribed, Having taken his degrees with high reputation, and 
been elected a Fellow of his college, Mr. L. turned his 
thoughts to the church, his chief ss having been to 
become a minister of the gospel; and having at that “period no 

objections to the Liturgy and Articles of the establishment, 
he was ordained in the 23d year of his age by Dr. Cibsou. 
Bishop of London, and was presented to a cha pel i in Spital 
Square, by Sir G. Wheeler, at the request of Lady Ann 
Hastings, his constant friend and benefactress. Not long after 
his settlement in London, he was received, on the recom- 
mendation of his noble friends, as domestic chaplain, into the 
family of Algernon Duke of Somerset ; on the decease of the 
Duke, he was continued in that office by the Dutchess ; and at 
her request he accompanied her grandson, the present Duke of 
Northumberland, to ‘the ¢ continent, bei ‘re he continued two 
years. ‘The letters printed in the Appendix shew on what 
terms Mr. L. stood with these noble side aie nt while 
their conduct towards him will as clearly pro e how sollicitous 
they were for his advancement in the line of his is profes ssion. On 
his return from the continent, he was presented by the (then) Earl 
of Northumberland to the valuable rectory of ‘Kirby Whiske, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where he re sided three 
years: but, at the request of the Huntingdon family, who 
considered themselves as having a prior claim to the honour of 
providing for him, he in the year 1756 resigned his rectory in 
Yorkshire, in order to succeed to the living of Piddletown, in 
Dorsetshire, which was in the gift of the Earl of Huntingdon. 
Having, however, while he was minister of this parish, united 
himself in marriage(Sept.29. 17%0,) with Miss Hannah Elsworth, 
the step-daug shter of Archdeacon Blackburne (the celebrated 
author of “The Confessional” )y a lady whose principles and 
views were congenial with those which he was begining to 
entertain, i was desirous of returning to the north, i in order 
to be near the Archdeacon; and in 1763 he was enabled to 
accomplish this object by obtaining permission to exchange 
his living in Dorsetshire for the vicarage of Catterick in York- 
shire. | Before he reached Catterick, doubts respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity had found their way into his mind ; and 
from the périod of his connection with th e family of the 
author of * ‘The Confessional,” his studies were of a nature to 
lead him to question the soundness of the established creed: but, 
though the state of his opinions induced him to decline those 
flattering 
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flattering offers of his noble patrons which must ultimately have 
placed a mitre on his head, it did not prevent that second sub- 
scription to the Articles-which was a necessary preliminary to 
his induction into the living of Catterick. His biographer, 
being induced particularly to ex :pldin this case, has quoted that 
part of Mr, Lindsey’s Apology in which he himself details the 
interesting process of his doubts on this trying occasion; and the 
statement will be satisfactory to all those who are capable of 
judging of the nature of his embarrassments. The chains 
which education, professional habits; and early attachments, 
fasten on the mind, are too strong to be suddenly broken, 
When the opinions and practice of others, whom we respect, 
decide against a measure which we are inclined to adopt, it is 
very natural to hesitate, to resolve,.and re-resolve, before we: 
act; and the scale, in the first trials, preponderates in favour 
of that conduct which is least revolting to our social feelings, 
and to the general prejudices of the world. Conscience, when 
she requires great sacrifices, “ gives us pause;” and though 
Mr. Lindsey accuses himself = remaining so long in the churc ch 
after his sentiments were adverse to its creed, we are disposed 
rather to commend than to censure his deliberation in this 
respect; since a man ought to use all means of trying the 
strength and soundness of his new, principles, before he 
ventures for their sole sake to relinquish a scene of present 
usefulness, to exchange a comfortable independence for a pre- 
carious subdisténte; ‘and to incur a considerable portion of 
obloquy. ‘The ten years which Mr. Lindsey spent at Catterick 
were years of much uneasiness, as far as his inward convictions 
were concerned : but to his parishioners they were happy years; 
because no clergyman was ever more in defatigable in the dis- 
charge of his sacred duty; or could be more attentive to the 
young and to the poor, and more scrupulous in spending the 
income of his living for the benefit of those who were intrusted 
to his charge. At last, however, meeting with some learned 
friends whose views of scriptural doctrine were similar to his 
own, who were animated by the same ardent love of truth, and 
whose society, as he terms it, became ¢ one of his luxuries,’ his 
objections to the Liturgy obtained so resistless.a2 momentum 
that he could no longer with satisfaction to himself officiate as 
a clergyman of the church of England; and therefore he re- 
solved, in spite of consequences, to resign the living of 
Catterick. Having made up his mind as to the course which 
he would pursue, he consulted those who could cordiall 
enter into his views, feelings, and difficulties, and who used their 
best counsel to tranquillize his anxiety. Indeed, as his bio- 


grapher observes ; 
h 3 ‘ Mr. Lindsey, 
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« Mr. Lindsey was now ina situation to need all the comfort which 
his friends could administer. This venerable man was no professed 
ascetic: he was no enthusiast or visionary. He had ever lived ina 
station of ease and affluence, and comparatively high consideration. 
His company had been sought after by the opulent, the learned, and 
the great. Nor was he insensible to the advantages and the comforts 
of an eminent and respectable station. He had not been at all ac- 
customed to struggle with difficulties, or to endure the privations 
and the obscurity of indigence. His delight had been to employ his 
affluence in doing good, and he had even made conscience of saving 
nothing for his own use from the revenues of his living. 

‘ He was fully apprized, that if he carried his present virtuous re- 
solution into effect, the scene would soon be changed. ‘ To leave 
a station of ease and affluence,’”’ (he observes in his Farewell Address 
to his parishioners at Catterick,) “‘ and to have to combat with va- 
rious straits and hardships of an uncertain world, affords but a dark 
prospect.’? Instead of opulence and high estimation in the world, he 
clearly foresaw that the step he was about to take would entail 
poverty, contempt, neglect, and calumny. He could not but be 
sensible that by the majority of those who either knew him or who 
might hear of his withdrawing from the church, and who could not 
or would not duly appreciate his motives, his conduct would be se- 
verely censured as Be 5 fanatical, and absurd.’ — 

¢ And, as he observes with great feeling, it was a severe aggrava- 
tion of his distress, in the prospect of straits and difficulties, that he 
was not alone involved in them. The person who was most justly 
the dearest in the world to him must share in his privations and suffer- 
ings. . And though that excellent person, as soon as his pious and 
honourable resolution was communicated, expressed the highest ap- 
probation of it, animated and encouraged him to pursue it, and urged 
him on with a zeal almost superior to his own, testifying the utmost 
readiness to forego ease and comfort, and, what was the most dear of 
all, the many opportunities of active benevolence, and to accompany 
him into the shades of solitude and poverty; yet Mr. “Lindsey did not 
on that account feel less sensibly the hardships and miseries to which 
his beloved and worthy consort would inevitably be exposed. But 
none of these things moved him, He fixed his eye upon the line of 
duty, and determined to adhere closely to it, and to leave the event 


to God.’ 

With Mr. L.’s scruples, are connected those of the pe- 
titioning clergy, who in 1772 addressed Parliament, praying 
to be released from subscription to the Articles: but we can 
not diverge into this episode. It must suffice here to relate that, 
notwithstanding the earnest persuasion of friends, and even the 
kind expostulation of his venerable diocesan, * who wished to 
retain in the church so bright an ornament to the established 
priesthood,’ Mr. Lindsey determined to relinquish his living ; 
though, when ¢ he quitted Catterick, he and his wife had no 
more than twenty pounds a-year, and the interest of a very 
small sum of money!’ ‘This resignation took place in the latter 
end 
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end of November 1773; and Mr. Belsham, after having 
recorded the fact, subjoins the following reflection : 


¢ Thus did Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, in obedience to the voice of en- 
lightened conscience, resign their beloved residence at Catterick, with 
all its secular advantages and comforts, and with their little pittance 
of private property set out in the bleak month of December in search 
of a resting-place where they might be able to maintain themselves by 
honourable industry, and 4 best promote the great doctrine of 
the Divine Unity and the sole unrivalled supremacy of the Father. 

« The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” ” 

Before we proceed to notice the subsequent narrative, it will 
not be deemed improper to offer some reflections on the case of 
this confessor; ‘adverting en passant to the views and feelings 
of those clergymen, who, though imbued with his sentiments, 
adopt a different conduct. The circumstance, which appears 
to have operated most forcibly on the mind of Mr. Lindsey, 
was.not merely that he differed from the Church as to the 
object of worship, but that he deemed this a matter of indispens« 
able importance ; and as his pious wife entered fully into his 
ideas, and was also prepared with him to encounter ail difficulties 
in the cause of Unitarianism, his resolution may be said to have 
been matured and executed under impressions in some respects 
favourable. Another clergyman, with doubts resembling those 
of Mr. L., might not have so ghostly a help-mate; and a large 
family, dependant for support on his living, might impress 
‘him with a conviction that the strongest duty called him to 
consult the welfare of his children, Besides, he might think 
that clear apprehensions concerning the mode of the divine 
subsistence are not absolutely necessary to devotion; that the 
excitement of piety in the minds of the people is of greater 
moment than correct notions respecting the object of adoration ; 
and that, for the multitude at large, it is sufficient if they are 
led to worship all that is God. We do not, however, accede 
to this manner of reconciling an outward assent to a doctrine 
which is inwardly disapproved. We have heard also of some 
clergymen who, with respect to the Book of Common Prayer, 
regard themselves only as readers, and consider their assent 
to it as confined to an acquiescence in a matter of public esta- 
blishment, in which the opinion of the minority, at least where 
outward acquiescence is concerned, ought to yield to that of 
the majority. They think it is very hard that they should be 
driven to the most cruel ‘sacrifices by the mere errors of the 
public system ; and their doctrine is, 


‘¢ When from the creed men go astray 
The creed is more in fault than they.” 
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These individuals may be classed under the head of philosophical 
conformists. They have their public and their private doc- 
trine. They regard the vulgar as not qualified for therecep- 
tion of the latter; and they are of opinion that, as long as the 
former answers the ends of piety, virtue, and civil policy, it 
ought not to be rashly discarded. We are told of some 
Unitarian clergymen who compromise matters with conscience 
by making partial alterations in the Liturgy: but of this we 
highly disapnrove. Such a half-measure is in every respect 
objectionable. It remains with a clergyman to consider how 
far it is a matter of imperious duty openly to avow his closet-opi- 
nions whenever those opinions are at variance with the established 
creed: but, if he makes them public by venturing to alter the 
Liturgy, we have no hesitation in saying that he ought to do more. 
Beyond all dispute, a Dissenter out of the Church must, as far 
as conscience is concerned, be more comfortable to himself 
than a Dissenter in it; yet, though we so highly applaud 
Mr, Lindsey’s manly decision, we would not with unqualified 
severity condemn those who, though cherishing in their bosoms 
the same train of sentiments, have abstained from precisely 
adopting his line of conduct. It is to be recollected that-a 
clergyman cannot shake off what is termed ‘¢ his character.” 
It is not strictly true that “ the world is a// before him:” he 
has not a choice of professions; he cannot be called to the 
bar; he cannot safely go into trade, &c.; and if he throws 
himself out of the Church, he must either descend to a private 
station and unite himself with a dissenting congregation, or, 
like Mr. L., make a church for himself. Unfortunately, our 
former habits remain with us, though our former opinions are 
abandoned. A clergyman, after having been educated as a 
Trinitarian, may become an Unitarian: but, having been long 
accustomed to a form of prayer, he would feel himself unequal to 
the task of extemporary prayer as it is practised among Dissenters; 
and it is worthy of notice that scarcely an instance occurs of a 
clergyman who has speculated on renouncing the form, as well 
as the doctrines, of our public Liturgy. Mr. Lindsey looked 
mo farther than to the constitution of a church which should 
adopt a Reformed Liturgy, and in our vast metropolis such a 
speculation was by no means vague: but if, after the example 
set in the reign of Charles II., two thousand confessors were now 
to eject themselves from the established church, on account of 
the trinitarian complexion of the Liturgy, the city of London, 
Jarge as it is, could not furnish unitarian societies for one- 
hundredth part of them. Taking it for granted that many of 
the clergy are not strictly orthodox, we have no right to dictate 
to them what measures they ought to pursue. It is possible that 
| some 
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some of this large body, who may be desirous of a reform in the 
Liturgy, may think that, should a favourable moment for such 
a measure arrive, they should be of more service to the cause 
in the Church than out of it, and when acting in apparent hos- 
tility to it.— After all that has here been suggested, in order to 
-give the subject its various bearings, we may be allowed to 
jament that things are in such a state as to force any of our 
clergy from the straight-forward line of conduct. ‘The respecte 
able Archdeacon Paley honestly confessed that he could not 
afford to keep a conscience ;” and others with his feelings have 
endeavoured to bring conscience to terms by a sort of compro- 
mise or composition. On this delicate point, we must leave 
every man to judge for himself: “ to his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” 

We now return.to Mr. Lindsey; who, after having visited 
several friends, directed his steps towards London, where he 
and his fellow ¢ pilgrim’ arrived January 1oth, 1774, ¢ providing 
themselves with a decent but humble lodging, viz. two rooms on 
a ground floor, in Featherstone Buildings, Holborn.’ Having, 
however, previously published his “ Apology,” containing a 
full statement of his reasons for resigning his living, he did not 
long remain in obscurity. Active and zealous friends soon 
found him out, and tendered him their services. ¢ The scene,’ 
as his biographer remarks, ¢ began to brighten ;’ his scheme of 
opening a chapel with a Reformed Liturgy was warmly patro- 
nized; and the requisite supplies being furnished, and the 
objections first made to licensing the place being overruled, the 
Chapel in Essex-street was opened for Unitarian worship on the 
17th of April, 17743; so that, in less than three months after 
Mr. Lindsey’s arrival in town, ¢ the vessel which he wished to 
launch was afloat, and had commenced its voyage, under the 
happiest auspices, and with the most propitious gales.’ On 
this occasion, Mr. B. pays a merited compliment to the tole- 
rating character of the present reign, and observes that ¢ the 
new sect was suffered quictly to emerge, and to find its level 
in the vast mass of religious dissentients.’ It is very certain 
that Mr. L.’s. deb#t in the metropolis as the apostle of Unita- 
Tianism was made under very encouraging circumstances; and 
his biographer has pleasure in quoting from a private letter an 
account of the opening of the chapel. He states ¢ that it was well 
attended, that there were about ten coaches at the door,’ and 
that the following persons made a part of the congregation : 
‘Lord Le Despenser, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Calder, 
Mr. Shore junior, Mrs. Shore, Mrs. Robert Milnes, Miss Milnes, 
and Miss Shore, Dr. Hinckley, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Primatt, 
and two or three other clergymen, with a few barristers.’ Wedo 
not 
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not wonder that men of science, who were not partial to the 
orthodox creed, should be interested in this experiment, and 
that some others of equal eminence should patronize this under- 
taking: but the flourishing state of this one society in London, 
and of a few congregations adopting similar principles in the 
country, by no means demonstrates, as Mr. B. would have us 
suppose, ¢ the fallacy of the commonly received opinion that 
Unitarianism is not a religion for the common people.? When 
the chapels in Moorfields and Tottenham Court-road are conse- 
crated to Unitarian worship, and are afhiliated to that in Essex- 
street, or when the majority of the people in the United States 


adopt the Reformed Liturgy, he may then fairly boast of the - 


accession of the people: but experienee seems to demonstrate 
that Unitarianism, as at present exhibited, is too simple for 
the multitude. It will be said that Judaism is nothing but 
ure Unitarianism or Theism, and that it fascinated the Jewish 
nation: let it be remembered, however, that this is not a case 
in point; for to this Theism was attached a splendid and im- 
osing ritual, by which it was made acceptable to the people. 
When Mr. L. commenced his career as a London preacher, 
he pledged himself not to treat of controversial matters in the 
pulpit: but it was not to be expected, after the bold step 


which he had taken, that he should give such a pledge; and 
we are not surprised at being told that he was forced soon to 
deviate from it. ‘This deviation Mr. B. justifies, well observing; 


¢ But if popular and pernicious errors are not to be combated, and 
if the plain simple doctrine of Christianity is not to be taught from 
the pulpit, it is difficult to say how public atteation is to be excited: 
how the mass of hearers are to be instructed, and how truth is to 
make its way. In fact it appears, that where public teachers have 
confined themselves to mere moral instruction, and have either not 
touched at all upon Christian doctrine, or have veiled their real opi- 
nions under ambiguous language, the consequence has often been, that 
the teacher by reading and reflection has become enlightened while 
the hearer has been left in darkness ; the preacher has reformed his 
speculative creed, while the hearers have retained all the erroneous and 
unscriptural notions which their pastor has long ago renounced. And 
as a natural consequence, when a vacancy has occurred, a successor 
has not unfrequently been appointed whose system has been directly 
opposite to that of the person who immediately preceded him. 
Those who hold sentiments to which they give the pompous name 
of orthodox or evangelical, never decline to avow their systems in 
the most manly and explicit manner. And they do right while they 
believe those sentiments to be true and impertant. How unbecomin 
then is it for those who holda better and a purer faith to shrink from 
the public profession and defence of it, and to leave the adversary 
master of the field. It is a silly objection which is urged by some 
weak, or timid, or indolent, I will not say’interested persons, that 
speculative 
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speculative preaching, as they call it, tends to diminish a serious and 
pious disposition, and promote a sectarian spirit.’ 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the biographer through all the 
details of Mr. Lindsey’s success, to enumerate the many respect- 
able names which were added to his list of friends, to mark the 
periods of his several publications, and to give the substance of 
his correspondence. Though, in exhibiting the history of 
Unitarianism during the period of which he treats, Mr. Bel- 
sham has omitted no name or circumstance that reflects credit 
on the cause which he so ably espouses, and does not fail to 
notice the regular attendance of the late Duke of Grafton on 
the service in Essex-street, we cannot be expected to find room, 
in our limited pages, even for an abstract of the chapters. 
We must confine ourselves to a general specification of Mr.L.’s 
success, and shall quote the biographer’s words in which he 
recounts the impression made on his own mind, not then in- 
clined to Unitarianism, on his first attendance as a hearer in 
Essex-street; together with his reflections on the changes 
which that attendance, connected with other circumstances, 
subsequently produced. 


‘ May the writer of this memoir be permitted to mention, that 
soon after this, in January 1779, being at that time the minister of 
a congregation in the country, and upon a visit in London, he was 
taken by a friend to attend the evening service in Mr. Lindsey’s 
chapel. The subject of the discourse was a good conscience ; and 
the seriousness and gravity with which it was treated confirmed him 
in the opinion which he had already formed from the perusal of some 
of Dr. Priestley’s writings, that it was possible for a Socinian to be a 
good man. At the same time he felt a very sincere concern, that 
persons so highly respectable as Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, should 
entertain opinions so grossly erroneous as he then believed, and so 
disparaging to the doctrines of the gospel. This he ignorantly im- 
puted to the little attention which they paid to the subject of theology. 
Little did he then suspect that further and more diligent and impartial 
inquiry would induce him to embrace a system from which his mind 
at that time shrunk with horror. And had it been. foretold to him 
that in the course of years, and the revolution of events, he should 
himself become the disciple, the friend, the successor, and the bio- 
grapher of the person who was then speaking ; that it should fall to 
his lot from that very pulpit to pronounce before a crowded assembl 
of weeping mourners the funeral oration of Theophilus Lindsey, he 
should have regarded it as an event almost without the wide circle of 
possibilities, and as incredible as the incidents of an Arabian tale. 
So strange are the vicissitudes of human life, and so little does man 
know of what lies before him, or of the path in which the mysterious 
wisdom of Divine providence may conduct him.’ 


Mr. Lindsey’s intimate friendship with Dr. Priestley is well 
known; and owing to this friendship the latter part of the 
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history of Dr. P. became so closely connected with that of 
Mr. L., that some particulars respecting the philosopher come 
in scarcely as a digression. We have therefore a full account of 
the reasons for Dr. Priestley’s emigration to and reception in 
America; while by means of the correspondence maintained 
between these two friends, and the prior correspondence of Mr. 
Lindsey with Dr. Di dnan, Mr. Vanderkemp, &c., we are fur- 
nished with a tolerably full view of the state of religion in the 
United States. One chapter opens with an account of the adop- 
tion of the Unitarian Liturgy by a congregation at the King’s 
chapel at Boston, in New England : but it appears that the Uni- 
tarian ministers are rather persecuted than patronized in America; 
and we are told that Dr. P., notwithstanding his flattering recep- 
tion in the new world, found the pulpits of the clergy shut against 
him. Though no established religion exists'in America, and 
no particular church is distinguished by the marked patronage 
of the Government, we find a sort ot Inquisition under the 
name of the Consociation established in the United States, 
which exerts itself for the support of orthodoxy. We apprehend 
that,our readers will be amused by the following account of 
the state of religion at Boston, extracted from a letter written 
by a minister in America to his friend in England, in October 
1810. He speaks of the hospitality as well as of the religious 
splendor of the Bostonians : 


¢ The Monday after the General Election for the State, there is 
always a sermon preached to the Artillery Company. Mr. L. I 
was informed, gave them an excellent discourse, but I did not hear it. 
I went to the Meeting door, but the crowd was so great that I did 
not goin. The two Legislative Bodies, the Governor, and a num- 
ber of the principal Gentlemen and Clergy, after the service was 
over, dined at Fanuel Hall, a large building over the market house, 
where they have their town meetings and transact their town 
business. Mr. Jackson the late British minister was there. I was 
invited to dine with them, but declined it. I was, however, intro- 
duced to Mr. Jackson at his lodgings, and once dined with him 
at Mr. B.’s. Mrs. Jackson with four other ladies were there, the 
rest of the party were gentlemen, about thirty in all. We had a 
splendid entertainment. ‘T'wo courses of all the delicacies money 
could procure. Among the rest a dish of green peas, the first 
brought to market, which, the papers said, cost four dollars a bushel. 
The Bostonians paid Mr. Jackson great attention, and were much 
leased with his behaviour while among them. I preached for Dr. E. 

fr. B. Mr. L, and Mr. F. at the Stone chapel. The last mentioned 
gentleman was never episcopally ordained ; of course, the ministers 
who have been so never exchange with him. In his place the 
Governor used to worship when the State was a British colony. It 
is a large stone building, just like an English church. The other 
three are large and costly buildings, and have numerous assemblies 
meet inthem, The galleries were designed principally for Negroes ; 
but 
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but there is now a meeting built for the Africans to worship in by 
themselves. A mulatto minister preaches to them. There are said 
to be eleven or twelve hundred people of colour in the town. It was 
communion day at Mr. B.’s; there were about one hundred and fifty 
communicants. At Dr. E.’s there must have been two hundred. 
Never cid I see such a display of plate on the communion table. At 
Dr. E.’s there were five or six flagons which held from three to four 
quarts each ; six tankards, each containing a full quart ; two dozen 
of cups of various sizes and forms, with six large plates for the bread; 
all handsome, and as bright as silver can be made. No person of a 
grain of sense can suppose these things to be of any importance. But 
as many of these people display great opulence in their own houses, 
I sce nothing improper in their expending a portion of their superfluous 
wealth upon the house of God.’ 

As a minister of religion, Dr. Priestley was not suited to the 
taste of the Americans at large; and his emigration, at his 
time of life, was a measure not of the most prudent kind. 
We would not attribute to Dr. P. any unmanly fears: but 
he should have known that his habits had been too matured in 
the old world for transplantation into the new. It would have 
been better for him to have weathered out the storm, and have died 
surrounded by his old friends. Before he left England, he seems 
to have adopted some opinions that indicate imbecility of mind ; 
one of which was that * the second appearance of Christ would 
take place in about twenty years.” Mr. B. judiciously exposes 
this unfounded, this childish surmise; and with the view of 
ridiculing the practice of applying the language of the 
Apocalypse to passing events, he relates a humorous anecdote 
of the famous Will. Whiston: who, after having foretold 
«© that the world would come to an end in twenty years,” had 
the. conscience to ask thirty years’ purchase for a small estate 
which he had to sell. 

Thongh Dr. Priestley’s emigration to America was in our 
judgment indiscreet, he seems like a true optimist to have 
satisfied his own mind that it was for the best ; and if he were 
obnoxious to the generality on account of his religious prin- 
ciples, he was compensated by receiving the most flattering atten- 
tions from President Jefferson. Some of the letters of this 
chief magistrate to the philosopher manifest an investigating, 
ingenuous, and comprehensive mind. Long as this article is 
already, we ought perhaps to find room for an extract from a 
letter to Dr. Briestley, dated Washington, June 19. 1802, com- 
menting on a passage which the Doctor had inserted in the dedi- 
cation of his Ecclesiastical History to the President, because it 
is indicative of the character of this public man. 

«¢ One passage in the paper you inclosed me must be corrected ; 
jt is the following: * Andall say that it was yourself more than any 
other 
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other individual that planned and established the Constitution.’ I 
was in Europe when the Constitution was planned and established, 
and never saw it till after it was established. On receiving it I wrote 
strongly to Mr. Madison, urging the want of provision for the free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, 
the substitution of militia for a standing army, and an express reser- 
vation to the States of all the rights not specifically granted to the 
Union. He accordingly moved, in the first session of Congress, for 
these amendments, which were agreed to and ratified by the States as 
they now stand. ‘This is all the hand I had in what related to the 
Constitution. Our predecessors made it doubtful how far even these 
were of any value. For the very law which endangered your personal 
safety, the Alien Act, as well as that which restrained the freedom 
of the press, were gross violations of them. However, it is still 
certain, that though written Constitutions may be violated in moments 
of passion or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those who are 
watchful may again rally, and recall the people. They fix too for 
the people principles for their practical creed.” 


Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Dr. P., on being presented with a 
copy of Dr. P.’s “ Comparative View of Socrates and Jesus,” 
shews how much his thoughts were turned to religious sub- 
jects: it will be found in the Appendix, p. 538. 

With respect to Mr. Lindsey, all that remains for us to state 
is that in 1783 Dr. Disney was appointed his colleague; that 
the Essex-street Liturgy underwent a farther reform; that 
Mr. L., having reached the age of seventy, resigned his office: 
to his colleague in 1793; that after his retirement from public 
duty he wrote and published his last work, intitled “« Conver- 
sations on the Divine Government ;” that, having enjoyed for 
some years an uncommon portion of health, he suffered a para- 
lytic seizure in 1801 5 and that on the 3d of November 1808 
he quietly departed this life, in the 86th year of his age. The 
following character is subjoined : 


‘ Disinterested glowing benevolence, springing from rational, 
ardent, and deeply-rooted piety ; supreme sollicitude to discover 
truth ; unwearied pains in searching after it, and inflexible firmness in 
what, after due enquiry, he believed to be right; just views of re- 
vealed religion, combined with earnest but not obtrusive zeal for 
their promulgation, and blended with the most unaffected humility, 
and a singular courteousness of manners, formed by early and familiar 
intercourse with the great; finally and eminently, a commanding 
sense of God and duty, constituted the principal lineaments in the 
character of this excellent and truly venerable man.’ 


This moral portrait appears to be correct; and we must add, in 
conclusion, that the whole of the memoir is highly creditable to 
its author. Though Mr. Belsham writes with energy, and is per- 
haps sometimes too encomiastic in his expressions, he displays 
great 
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t temper and impartiality; uniting, with a zeal for truth, 
a most enlarged charity, and a philosophic self-command which 
very few controversialists possess. Moy. 





Art. III. The goes State of Portugal, and of the Portuguese 
Army ; with an Epitome of the ancient History of that Kingdom; 
a Sketch of the Campaigns of the Marquis of Wellington ae the 
last four Years: and Observations on the Manners and Customs 
of the People, Agriculture, Commerce, Arts, Sciences, and Li- 
terature. By Andrew Halliday, M.D., late Assistant Inspector 
of Hospitals with the Portuguese Forces. 8vo. pp. 435. 128. 
Boards. Longmanand Co. 1812. 


W E had occasion to notice a publication by Dr. Halliday, on 
the subject of Portugal, in our Ixviiith Vol. N.S. p. 416.; 
and the present is an extension and in several respects a cor- 
rection of that work, which is said to have been hurried through 
the press in the course of ten days. As the loose and general 
way, in which some of the statements were expressed, admit- 
ted of being interpreted in a manner altogether different from 
the author’s meaning, Dr. H. wishes the public to withdraw its 
attention from his first production, and to consider the volume 
now before them as the proper record of his opinions: his re- 
marks on the present state of Portugal are the result of personal 


‘ observation; and, as the manuscript has not been submitted to 


the judgment of others, the sentiments and conclusions are ex- 
clusively his own. 

In an introductory sketch of the history of the country, Dr. H. 
chuses to go so far back as Japhet, the son of Tubal; and 
having dedicated, rather unnecessarily, a chapter to the histor 
of Portugal, from the earliest ages to its final subjugation by the 
Romans, he proceeds to a narrative of the principal occurrences 
from the invasion of the Goths to the peace of 1762. He comes 
next to the subject which formed the basis of his pre- 
vious work, the state of the Portuguese army; and after a 
variety of observations on the internal condition of Portugal, 
relative to agriculture, population, trade, literature, &c., he 
concludes bya sketch of Lord Wellington’s campaigns; the 
chief novelty in which is an account of the splendid operations 
of the summer of 1812, down to the unfortunate siege of 
Burgos. 

As our former report adverted to the military institutions of 
the Portuguese, we shall now turn our attention to the state of 
their civil establishments ; and here an English reader will have 
difficulty in believing the extent to which abuses were carried 
until very lately. ‘The commissariat was managed on principles 
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‘so radically bad, that, although the expence was enormous, the 
‘army was frequently without bread for weeks together; and the 
epiPhision-department was managed by a junta which sat in 
‘Lisbon, and had store-keepers, as they termed them, in every 
town. ‘The mode of paying the farmers and provision-venders 
‘was so very tedious and uncertain, that every art was practised 
‘to bury and conceal grain; so that it not unfrequently happened 
that a corps of troops was suffering for want, while the neigh- 
pouring country, or even the village in which they were quar- 
tered, possessed considerable stores. The interference of the 
British was directed in the first instance to procure a fair price 
and regular payment to the peasantry; and the consequence 
has been that the latter are no longer afraid to bring forwards 
their grain for sale. In the medical department, ignorance 
and venality prevailed to an extraordinary degree: the higher 
appointments were complete sinecures, the physician-general 
having retired on full pay, while the surgeon-general had emi- 
grated to Brazil, leaving a deputy who did no duty. Other 
entlemen, called brigade-physicians, had never seen the troops 
to which they were said to belong; and though very well re. 
munerated, their abode was to be traced only through the pay- 
lists of the Treasury, as they had retired to different country- 
towns, where they lived on their pensions, either in indolence 


or in the pursuit of private practice: 


¢ The organization of the Regimental was, if possible, still’ worse 
than that of the General Staff. Every regiment was furnished with a 
Surgeon-major, and six Assistant-surgeons ; but these, as if to de- 
fraud the country which incurred such an expence, were rendered 
nugatory and useless, and positively prevented from performing any 
duty whatever. The laws of Portugal prevent surgeons from inter- 
fering in any manner, or prescribing, in a medical case, if a physi- 
cian lives in the district; and, by a law passed in favour of the apo- 
thecaries, they were prevented from compounding ‘or mixing drugs $ 
and I was told that they were sworn upon the Holy Evangelists, not 
to interfere in the drawing of teeth; the surgeon’s duty was to per- 
form operations and dress wounds, but he was neither furnished with 
instruments to perform the first, nor means of doing the last. The 
sick soldier was therefore left to nature, or the chance succour of 
some convent or charitable institution, until he could be removed to 
a general military hospital, where he came under the treatment of civil 
physicians and surgeons, and from which it rarely happened that he 
returned to his corps. 

¢ Many of the gentlemen who held the commission of Surgeon- 
majors of regiments, had never performed one act of duty toa pa- 
tient ; and, from the manner in which they opposed every innovation, 
they seemed most firmly determined never to perform one. Others, 
favoured by their commanding oflicer, from whom, without any pre- 


vious examuation, they had received their appointments, lived, like 
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the physicians above mentioned, remote from their corps, or served in 
the Eetullies of their patrons, or were lent to some grandee of the courti 
— The only person in the country who possessed sufficient virtue and 
resolution to reform the department, and whose abilities were equal 
to the task, was confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition, through 
the intrigues of the Physician general, who, it appeated, was anxious 
to make the most of his appouitments. It is impossible to conceivé 
how much art was used for obtaining possession of the sick soldiers 
body, in order that it might be made a medium of plunder upon the 
state. ‘The general hospitals were spread over the country as traps 
into which he was made to fall, and from which, from his innate love 
of indolence, and the indulgence of better fare than he was accustomed 
to, he seldom made an effort to retreat ; and, when once received within 
the walls of these hospitals, it was a difficult matter to get him re- 
moved from them, even when restored to perfect health. In such 
receptacles as these, founded and supported upon such principles, it 
need scarcely be added, that humanity, good order, and medical 
science, were equally forgotten and neglected. No one attempted to 
enforce even the shadow of discipline, and the picture which many of 
the general hospitals exhibited may be conceived, but cannot possibly 
be described. They were infinitely more destructive to the army than 
the sword of the enemy, and they would have destroyed it much 
faster than it could have been recruited, had it not been for the ex- 
ertions of Marshal Beresford. He early foresaw the consequences of 
a department so regulated, and indeed they were soon felt; for when 
the army took the Bald in 1809, there were not ten Assistant-surgeons 
with the whole of the forces, and even those deserted when they came 
to pass the frontier.’ : 


The task of correcting this mass of abuses fell to the share 
ef Marshal Beresford and the British medical officers. Mr. 
Ferguson, who was appointed inspector of hospitals early in 
1810, is reported by Dr. Halliday to have been indefatigable in 
his exertions, and to have effected an extraordinary reform in 
the short space of four months. To prevent the admission of 
ignorant or improper persons, a Board of examination was also 
established at Lisbon, and a material increase was made in the 
pay. ‘The medical men introduced by the Portuguese Physi- 
cian-general appeared to Dr. Halliday a full century behind his 
countrymen in the practical part of their profession. Some of 
them could reason theoretically on the modus tractandi, but in 
general an unfortunate variance prevailed betwe®n their “rules 
and their practice: 


¢ In the course of a most intimate acquaintance with the general 
hospital practice in Portugal for nearly two years, I can declare, that 
I never knew general blood-letting used as a remedy in disease ; and 
¥ have often seen objections made to the use of blisters in complaints 
where a liberal and free use of the lancet would have been most effec- 
tual. I have seen patients die from impeded respiration, the conse- 
quence of active and severe inflammation of the pleura, while the 
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pbyecan calmly ordered the sacraments to be administered, and trusted 
cure to the known virtues of a common and trifling pectoral de- 
coction. I allude to the practice of some physicians in the hospitals 
of Abvantes and Figueira.— 

¢ toy herman bien of the use of the cold bath in fever; and so afraid 
are many of exposing the patient to the air, that the beard was seldom 
or never allowed ¢0 be shaved: and I have known a physician visit 
a sick soldier in the hospital daily for two months, without ever think- 
ing of ordering his beak and face to be washed, or of even suggest- 
ing a change of linen. 

‘ To sum up the whole, they had not the smallest idea of that 
active and decided practice by Which acute diseases are often arrested 
in their progress at the beginning, and by which, in the military ser- 
vice, the soldier is at once restored to health and his duty. The use 
of calomel, of antimony, and of the stronger purgatives, and, in 
short, of every active remedy whatever, was little sy and the 
patient was often left, without any real assistance from medicine, to 


take his chance in the crowded wards of the hospital, while the dis- 
ease ran its course.’ 

This picture is not, however, to be applied to all the medical 
men engaged in private practice in Portugal, among whom are. 
several scientific individuals : but they had in former years ne 
encouragement to enter the army. Neither is there an absolute 
want of talents in Portugal; and the condition of the hospitals 
in Coimbra, under the direction of Dr. Caldas,.is said to deserve 
as favourable a report as any institution of the kind in more 
advanced states. 

Nothing can be more imperfect than the state of Portuguese 
agriculture. The farmers follow the same undeviating annual 
course, and appear to be.ignorant of even the most common 
methods of husbandry in other countries. Their plough is a 
machine made by the hatchet, consisting of three pieces of 
wood ; and to mend the matter, this curious engine is some- 
times encumbered by two heavy wheels. The same land is 
tilled year after. year, and appropriated regularly to the same 
crop ; .and Dr. H. is of opinion that not one tenth of the arable 
land is in a state of tillage. Instead of threshing the corn, it 
is trodden out by the feet of oxen, in the manner of the Jews 
two thousand years ago; for which purpose, a circular piece of 
ground is chosen in a particular part of the farm, which, 
after having been somewhat excavated, receives a kind of 
flooring, either of stone or compost. ‘The culture of the 
vines needs form little or no impediment to the extension of 
that of corn. Wills or mountains are generally preferred for 
the former, and are exactly the spots on which nothing else 
would succeed so well. ‘The land may be ploughed among the 
olive plantations, and even amoug the vines, without injury to 
either.— Under such a system, we must not be surprized that 
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the population of Portugal, fertile as she is, falls below three 


millions; nor should we look for the cause of diminution: in 
the casualties of war, when we find such miserable tyranny 
practised in the interior administration. 


ping : : hin 
‘ I cannot pass over in silence the horrid abuses which were com- 


mitted by the officers of the recruiting service, in raising the neces- 
sary levies in 1809. The interests of the state, the feelings or justice 
of individuals, were — neglected by many of these monsters; 
and revenge or personal gain appeared to be the only — by 
which they were guided. ‘Those only who could bribe highest were 
permitted to escape from being soldiers, while the poor wretches 
who could not bribe, however unfit or incapable of becoming soldi 
were hunted from place to place, or kept shut up in prisons, 

they were worn out, or fell a sacrifice to the pestilence, which their 
being shut up in loathsome and damp dungeons was sure to generate. 
I have known men quite lame and decrepid, actually marched for 
more than 300 miles to the general dep6t, at an immence expence to 
the nation ; while others, in the last stage of disease, have only arrived 


_to be relieved from their ——s and their miseries by death. [I 


scarcely exaggerate when I say, that 100,000 individuals have been 
lost to the country during the present war, through the wilful neglect 


and mismanagement of the Lsenmeere and their hirelings. But it 
certainly affords some consolation to those who have survived that age 
of horror and corruption, to know, that the vigilance of the present 
government, and of the Commander-in-chief, has brought the greater 
part of these villains to condign punishment.’ 


With the exception of the province of Alentejo, the country 
of Portugal is very healthy; and it appeared by the late table 
of population that 252 individuals. were living who were above 
roo years of age. ‘The Portuguese also are not so blindly su- 
perstitious as their neighbours in Spain. In former days, their 
commercial intercourse with the world was considerable, and at 
present their continued intimacy with the British has, had the 
effect of exciting a wonderful attachment to our countrymen. 

Literature, like agriculture, is at a low ebb in Portugal; 
although, since the time of the Marquis of Pombal, consider- 
able tokens of improvement have appeared. Formerly, an 
author was under the necessity of submitting his work to a 
number of clerical tribunals : but now the only jurisdiction of 
this nature is exercised by a committee of the privy council. 
Politics are forbidden ground: but as to philosophy, natural 
history, chemistry, and rural economy, the road is ‘perfectly 
open, and a kind of direct encouragement is afforded by govern- 
ment. ‘Various translations into Portuguese have been executed 
at the expence of the state; and young men have been serit 
abroad for education at celebrated universities. As yet, the 
Portuguese have only two news-papers ; one’published vs 
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and the other three times in a week: but they have ventuted 
to issue a critical journal, under the title of the Coimbra Res 
view. The paper manufactured in Portugal being very coarse, 
a considerable import of this article takes place from England 
atta Holland. The Prince-regent is a declared patron of litera- 
ttire, and has caused a considerable number of books to be pub. 
lished in Brazil. Ihe University of Coimbra holds the first rank 
among literary establishments, and traces its origin as far back as 
the-end of the 13th century. Philosophy, divinity, law, ma- 
thematics, and medicine, are all taught at this seminary. ‘The 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon was instituted during the 
present reign, and is said to have effected much for the advance- 
ment of learning.” The college of the nobles was founded in 17615 
snd was accounted a very good institution until the war had 
the effect of disorganizing it. ‘Teachers are maintained at the 
blic expence in different parts of the kingdom; so that, as 
a German traveller observed, ‘* there is no want of means; the 
defect is in the choice of them, the requisite taste for know- 
lege net having as yet been discovered or imparted.” 
~ With regard to the merits of the present volume, we have 
pleasure in saying that it is a considerable improvement on its 
predecessor. Some things might have been omitted, and on 
various occasions the language should have been more guarded 
and qualified: but, on the whole, the information conveyed is 
of importance, and possesses the appearance of authenticity. 
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Art. IV. Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphry 
Davy, LL.D. Sec. R.S., &c. &c. PartI. VoL I. Svo. pp. 511. 
and 9 Plates. 18s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


HE brilliant career of discovery, which has been some time 
pursued by Sir Humphry Davy, has contributed to raise 
him to the highest rank among modern experimentalists. The 
appearance of this volume, therefore, excited in us the highest 
expectations of interest. and instruction: since we presumed 
that the same genius, which had so successfully explored new 
regions of science, would be well acquainted with the paths 
that had been entered by others ; and that we should mect with 
2 correct outline of chemical facts, and a just appreciation of che- 
mical theory. e are, however, some circumstances which 
prevent a great discoverer in any science from being always its 
amost successful historian. We may not expect that any in- 
dividual, however enlarged his understanding, and however ex- 
ensive his capacity, can be so entirely divested of personal feel- 
bgs as to look on the improvements which he has himself made 
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in science without some undue partiality ; and with respect to 
opinions and hypotheses the remark applies with ten-fold force. 
A question of fact may possibly be brought to a decisive issue, 
but this is a rare termination of a question of theory: in 
proportion to the difficulty of proving an hypothesis, so is often 
the attachment of the framer of it; and the more powerful are 
the arguments adduced against it, the more ingenuity is lae 
vished in repelling the objections. ‘The ery. citcumstancess 
therefore, which have attached so much celebrity to the name 
of the present author, may prove to he causes of imperfection in 
his works ; so difficult is it to obtain perfection in any human 
undertaking. ! 

After a peculiar dedication to Lady Davy, and an adver- 
tisement defending the employment of Sir Humphry’s new 
nomenclature, and giving a short intimation of the method 
which he proposes to pursue in the arrangement, of his boo 
60 pages are allotted to an introductory chapter, which. consists 
of a sketch of the history of chemistry... Through this it is un- 
necessary for us minutely to follow the aurhor: but it is well 
written and interesting ; and we think that it possesses/the 
merit of very correctly assigning to each successive experimen- 
talist the share of merit which is justly due tohim. Asas 
cimen of Sir H.’s manner of treating this part of his subject, 
we shall present our readers with his characters of the tour 
great contemporaries, Black, Cavendish, Priestiey, and Scheele; 


¢ Their merits are distinct, peculiar, and of the most exalted kind. 
Black made a smaller number of original experiments than either of 
the other philosophers ; but being the first labourer im this new. de- 
partment of tlie science, be had greater difficulties to overcome. 
His methods are distinguished for their simplicity, his reasouings are 
admirable for their precision ; and his modest, clear, and ind 
manner, is well calculated to impress upon the mind a conviction of 
the accuracy of his processes, and the truth and candour of his 
narrations. 

‘ Cavendish was possessed of a minute knowledge of most of the 
departments of Natural Philosophy : he carried into his chemical re- 
searches a delicacy and precision which have never been exceeded ; 
possessing depth and extent of mathematical knowledge, he reasonéd 
with a caution of a geometer upon the results of his experiments + 
and it may be said of him, whiat, perhaps, cau scarcely be Said of any 
other person, that whatever<he aécomplished was perfect at the 
Moment of its production. | His -—process?s were all of a finished 
naturé; executed by the hand of a master, they required no corree- 
tion ; the accuracy and beauty of his earliest, labours, even, have re- 
Mained unimpaired amidst the progress of discoyery, aud their merits 
have beca illustrated by discussion, and exalted by tume. - 

‘ Dr. Priestley began his career of discovery witho:t any general 
knowletge of chemistry, and witha very imperfect apparatus. “Piis 
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characteristics were ardent zeal and the most unwearied industry. 
He exposed all the substances he could procure to chemical agencies, 
and brought forward his results as they occurred, without attempting 
logical method or scientific arrangement. His hypotheses were 
‘usually founded upon a few loose analogies ; but he changed them 
with facility ; and being framed without much effort, they were re- 
linquished with little regret. He possessed in the highest degree in- 
genuousness and the love of truth. His manipulations, though never 
very refined, were always simple, and often ingenious. Chemi 
Owes to him some of her most important instruments of research, and 
many of her most useful combinations ; and no single person ever dis- 
covered so many new and curious substances. 

‘ Scheele possessed in the highest degree the faculty of invention; 
all his labours were instituted with an object in view, and after happy 
or bold analogies, He owed little to fortune or to accidental cir- 
cumstances ; born in an obscure situation, occupied in the duties of an 
irksome employment, nothing could damp the ardour of his mind or 
chill the fire of his genius: with very small means he accomplished 

_very great things. N o difficulties deterred him from submitting his 

“ideas to the test of experiment. Occasionally misled in his views, 
in consequence of the imperfection of his apparatus, or the infant 
state of the inquiry, he never hesitated to give up his opinions the 
moment they were contradicted by facts. He was eminently en- 
dowed with that candour which is ietenesitio of great minds, and 
which induces them to rejoice as well in the detection of their own 
errors, asin the discovery of truth. His papers are admirable models 
of the manner in which experimental research ought to be pursued ; 
and they contain details on some of the most important and brilliant 
phenomena of chemical philosophy.’ : 


__ The connection which exists between chemistry and electri- 
city, and the great addition which has been made to our know- 
lege of the former science by the application of electricity to 
the decomposition of bodies, have within the last few years 
effected a very important revolution in the science : 


a. any 


‘ researches, the commencement of which is owing to Messrs. 
Nicholson and Carlisle, in 1800, which were continued by Cruick- 
shank, Henry, Wollaston, Children, Pepys, Pfaff, Desormes, Biot, 
Thenard, Hissinger, and Berzelius, it appeared that various come- 
pound bodies were capable of decomposition by electricity ; and ex- 
periments, which it was my good fortune to institute, proved that 
several substances which had never been separated into any other forms 
of matter in the common processes of experiment, were susceptible of 
analysis by electrical powers : in consequence of these circumstances, 
the fixed alkalies and several of the earths have been shewn to be 
metals combined with oxygene ; various new agents have been fur- 
nished to chemistry, and many novel results obtained by their appli- 
cation, which at the same time that they have strengthened some of 
the doctrines of the school of Lavoisier, have overturned others, te 
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have proved that the generalizations of the Antiphlogistic philoso- 
shamanien far from bean anticipated the Shan Suneen of dis- 
covery.” 

These principles are developed at large in the course of the 
work. Another most important principle in chemical theory, 
which appears to be daily gaining converts, is the doctrine of 
definite proportions ; which the author thus notices in his in- 
troduction : 

¢ Experiments made by Richter and Morveau had shewn that, 
when there is an interchange of elements between two neutral salts, 
there is never an excess of acid or basis; and the same law seems to 
apply generally to double decompositions. When one body combines 
with another in more than one proportion, the second proportion ap- 
pears to be some multiple or divisor of the first ; and this circum- 
stance, observed and ingeniously illustrated by Mr. Dalton, led him 
to adopt the atomic hypothesis of chemical changes, which had been 
ably defended by Mr. Higgins in 1789, namely, that the chemical 
elements consist of certain indestructable particles which unite one 
and one, or one and two, or in some definite numbers. 

‘ Whether matter consists of indivisible corpuscles, or physical 
points endowed with attraction and repulsion, still the same conclu- 
sions may be formed concerning the powers by which they act, and 
the quantities in which they combine ; and the powers seem capable 
of being measured by their electrical relations, and the quantities on 
which they act of being expressed by numbers.’ 


The present volume contains only the first part of the project- 
ed work, and treats of ‘The Laws of Chemical Changes, and 
of Undecompounded Bodies and their Primary Combinations.’ 
This first part is formed into seven divisions, with the following 
titles : ; 


¢ On the powers and properties of matter, and the general laws of 
chemical changes. —Of radiant or etherial matter.—Of empyreal un- 
decompounded substances, or undecompounded substances that sup- 
port combustion, and their combination with each other. Of unde- 
compounded inflammable or acidiferous substances not metallic, and 
their binary combinations with oxygene and chlorine, or with each 
other. — Of metals ; their primary combinations with other unde- 
composed bodies, and with each other.—-Of some substances, the 
nature of which is not yet certainly known. — On the analogies 
between the undecompounded substances; speculations respecting 
their nature ; on the modes of separating them, and on the relations 
of their compounds.’ 


The first impression, which is made on our minds by a con- 
sideration of the above arrangement, is that in many of its parts it 
is not only hypothetical, but is founded on the particular views of 
the author, and such as have been much controverted by his con- 
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temporaries. A secorid remark is that some of his fundamental 
principles are rather fanciful than scientific. ‘To the former cha- 
racter we may refer his decided assumption of the elementary 
nature of oxymuriatic acid, and to the latter the formation of the 
class of etherial substances. On the first of these points, Sir H. 
Davy’s adoption of a doctrine which rests on experiments that 
may be explained equally well on the former hypothesis,,and in 
which the analogies are perhaps equally striking on. either side, 
is not philosophical. » His opinion.respecting oxymuriatic acid 
is very ingenious, and. perhaps correct, but it is certainly not yet 
demonstrated, and therefore should not have been taken as the 
basis of a'general doctrine. It is impossible to proceed a step 
in science without making use of terms that are, to a certain 
degree, theoretical: but to employ such as are at present the 
subject of controversy, and even to make them the basis of a 
nomenclature, can only tend to impede the progress of science, 
and lead us to suppose that we haye acquired knowlege when in 
fact we have only learnt.a new language. 

We shall now, however, examine some parts of the volume 
with.a little more minuteness. ‘The second section of the first 
division ison the forms of matter, which are extended to four, 
adding to the three usually enumerated, (solids, fluids, and 
gases,) etherial substances ; and these are thus described : 


* Besides these forms of matter which are easily submitted to 
experiment, and the parts of which may be considered as in a state of 
apparent rest, there are other forms of matter which are known to us 
only in thair states of motion when acting upon our organs of sense, 
or upon other matter, and which are not susceptible of being confined. 
They have been sometimes called etherial substances, which appears a 
more unexceptionable name than imponderable substances. It cannot 
be doubted that there is matter in motion in space, between the sun 
and the stars and-our globe, though it is a subject of discussion whether 
successions of particles be emitted from these heavenly bodies, or 
motions communicated by them, to particles in their vicinity, and 
transmitted by successive impulses to other particles. £therial matter 
differs either in ité nature or in its affections by motion; for it pro- 
duces different effects ; for instance, as radiant heat, and as different 
kinds of light.’ 


Considering names as of great importance, on account of 
their influence on our ideas, we must object to the term here 
adopted, which brings into view a kind of hypothetical exis- 
tence ; whereas we cannot imagine that a single objection lies 
against the word imponderable, which is an expression of a fact, 
and that fact descriptive of a very peculiar and characteristic pro- 
petty. This paragraph also lies under the serious objection to 
which we have referred above ; since it involves by implication 
the truth of a very dubious hypothesis. It supposes that - 
the 
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the eTocs, produced by what is styled etherial matter, depend 
on ore sad tae same substance, differentiy modified by motion, 
and thus on different cases producing phenomena which appear 
essontully to vay from each other. We do not say that ‘this 
may not be che case + but it certainly is not one of those ac- 
knowlege facts whieh should be selected as the foundation of 
a scieat.ie arringement. 

Si Humphrey next remarks that the changes of the forms of 
matter depend on the influence of various active powers, the 
princips! of which are gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion, 
chemit¢.i attraction, and électrical attraction ; and a short sec- 
tio. 1s allotted to the consideration of the laws of each of these 
powers. This part is, in general, executed with elegance and 
precision; yet here we occasionally observe some traces of that 
sp'rit of assumption which has already been the subject of our 
animadversion. ‘To the cause of heat, Sir H. Davy: gives the 
name of calorific repulsion ; and he arranges its properties under 
fourteen heads. Some of the most important of these are the 
laws of the communication of heat, of the expansion, produced 
by heat, the exceptions to the general principle, or the contrac- 
tion by heat, the formation of thermometers as measures of 
heat, the equalization of temperature, the transmission of heat, 
the repulsive force of heat, the doctrine of permanent elastic 
fluids, that of latent heat, the change of temperature in conse- 
quence of a change in the form of bodies, the alteration of tem- 
perature produced by chemical changes, and the hypothesis re-: 
specting the cause of the phenomena of heat. ‘The remarks 
on this last head may be selected to exemplify the author’s 
manner of treating a subject which has given rise to much 
controversy. 


- 


* As attempts have been made to account for attraction, by 
the supposition of the existence of a peculiar matter, so calorific re- 
pulsion has been accounted for by supposing a subtile fluid, capable 
of combining with bodies, and of separating their parts from each 
other, which has been named the matter of heat, or caloric. 

‘ Many of the phenomena admit of a happy explanation on this 
idea, such as the cold produced during the conversion of solids 
into fluids or gasses, and the increase of temperature connected with 
the condensation of gasses and fluids ; but there are other facts which 
are not so easily reconciled to the opinion: such are the production 
of heat by friction and percussion ; and some of the chemical changes 
which have been just referred to. When the temperature of bodies 
is raised by friction, there seems to be no diminution of their capa- 
cities, using the word in its common sense; and in many chemical 
changes connected with an increase of temperature, there appears to 
be a an increase of capacity. A piece of iron made red hot 
by hammering cannot be strongly heated a second time by the same 
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means, unless it has been previously introduced into a fire. This 
fact has been explained by supposing that the fluid of heat has been 
pressed out of it, by the percussion, which is recovered in the fire ; 
but this is a very rude mechanical idea: the arrangements of its parts 
are altered by hammering in this way, and it is rendered brittle. By 
a moderate degree of friction, as it would appear from Rumford’s 
experiments, the same piece of metal may be kept hot for any length 
of time ; so that if heat be pressed out, the quantity must be inex- 
haustible. When any body is cooled it occupies a smaller volume 
than before; it is evident, therefore, that its parts must have ap- 
proached towards each other: when the body is expanded by heat, 
it is equally evident that its parts must have separated from each 
other. The immediate cause of the phenomena of heat then is motion, 
and the laws of its communication are precisely the same as the laws 
of the communication of motion.’ 


The question discussed in this paragraph is involved in much 
uncertainty, and we do not pretend to have been able completely 
to make up our own minds respecting it: but we confess that 
the observations of Sir H. Davy appear to us to give a very un- 
satisfactory account of the state of the controversy. Because 
a body is expanded by heat and contracted by cold, it is con- 
cluded that the immediate cause of the phenomena of heat is 
motion: but, in forming this conclusion, the very point is 
taken for granted which is the main subject of the dispute, 
and the conclusion seems to have been made by attending to 
one circumstance only, excluding all the rest which equally 
bear on it. "Whether the farther developement of the author’s 
hypothesis on the subject of heat will prove satisfactory to our 
chemical readers, we know not: 


¢ It seems possible to account for all the phenomena of heat, if it 
be supposed that in solids the particles are in a constant state of vi- 
‘bratory motion, the particles of the hottest bodies moving with the 
greatest velocity and through the greatest space; that in fluids and 
elastic fluids, besides the vibratory motion, which must be conceived 
test in the last, the particles have a motion round their own axes, 
with different velocities, the particles of elastic fluids moving with 


‘the greatest quickness ; and that in etherial substances the particles 


‘move round their own axes, and separate from each other, penetrating 
‘in right lines through space. ‘Temperature may be conceived to de- 
pend upon the velocities of the vibrations; increase of capacity on the 
motion being performed in greater space; and tht diminution of 
temperature during the conversion of solids into fluids or gasses, 
may be explained on the idea of the loss of vibratory motion, in con- 
sequence of the revolution of particles round their axes, at the moment 
when the body becomes fluid or zriform, or from the loss of ma | 


‘of vibration in consequence of the motion of the particles throug 
“greater space.’ 
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Such completely whimsical speculations, as those which are 
contained in the preceding paragraph, ought not to have been 
allowed a place in the elements of the philosophy of chemistry. 

The section on chemical attraction, and on the laws of come 
bination and decomposition, is interesting, and generally 
judicious. Some of the illustrations brought forwards are 
peculiarly neat and appropriate ; as for example the following 
simple train of reasoning to prove that bodies combine in 
definite proportions: — 


‘ If one part of pure oxygene gas, and two parts of pure 
hydrogene gas, in volume, be mixed together, in a glass tube, over 
mercury, furnished with wires for passing the electrical spark through 
it, and they be inflamed by the electrical spark ; the gaseous matter 
will disappear, and water will result. If two parts of oxygene be 
employed, and two of hydrogene, one part of oxygene will remain 5 
in whatever proportions they are mixed together, it is found, 
that one of oxygene always condenses two of hydrogene. It is evi- 
dent then, that oxygene and hydrogene, combine only in definite 
proportions, and that the water resulting is always the same in ite 
constitution.” 


The same remark may be made with respect to the relation 
of the experiment made by Dr. Wollaston, to prove that gaseous 
bodies always unite in proportions which bear a certain ratio to 
each other : 


‘ In cases where an alkaline substance combines with more than 
one proportion of acid, the same circumstances seem to occur as in 
the combinations of gaseous bodies. ‘The proportion is either a mul- 
tiple or a divisor of the first ; this is shewn by a very simple experi- 
ment, first made by Dr. Wollaston: let a given weight of the salt 
called carbonate of potassa, be thrown into a tube over mercury, and 
diluted sulphuric acid sufficient to cover it be introduced into the 
tube, a certain volume of carbonic acid gas will be disengaged; let 
an equal weight of the salt be heated to redness, when it becomes a. 
subcarbonate, and let this subcarbonate be treated in the same way, 
it will be found to give off exactly half as much carbonic acid gas.’ 


Of the section on ‘ electrical attraction and repulsion, and 
their relation to chemical changes,’ we may say.that it is very 
amusing, and presents a very spirited sketch of the interesting 
discoveries in which the author has borne so important a part. 
Most of the facts announced in this section were previously 
known, but they are here clearly expressed, and well arranged ; 
and they constitute that kind of narrative which is precisely 
adapted to the nature of the work. We find, however, some ob- 
servations which we believe are for the first time announced to 
the public, such as the following remarks on the ratio in which 
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the power of the Galvanic battery is augmented by an increase 
in the number and surface of its plates : 


¢ MM. Gay Lussac and Thénard have announced, that the power 
of chemical decomposition increases only as the cube root of the 
number of plates; but their experiments were made with parts of piles 
of a construction very unfavourable for gaining accurate results; and 
in various trials made with great care in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, the results were altogether different. The batteries ems 
ployed were parts of the great combination, carefully insulated, and 
similarly charged ; arcs of zinc and silver presenting equal surfaces, 
and arranged in equal glasses filled with the same kind of fluid, were 
likewise used ; and the tubes for collecting the gasses were precisely 
similar, and filled with the same solution of potassa. In these expe- 
riments ten pairs of plates produced fifteen measures of gas: twenty 
pairs in the same time produced forty-nine: again, ten pairs produced 
five measures; forty pairs in the same time produced seventy-eight 
measures, In experiments made with arcs, and which appeared un- 
exceptionable, four pairs produced one measure of gas ; twelve pairs 
in. the same time produced nine and -/., of gas: six pairs produced one 
measure of gas; thirty pairs, under like circumstances, produced 
24.5 measures ; and these quantities are nearly as the squares of the 


numbers.’ 


We may quote the succeeding observations on the connection 
between chemical affinity and electricity, as tending to illustrate 
the author’s peculiar opinions on this subject, and to free them 
from some degree of misconception which has prevailed re- 


specting them: 


‘ This view of the possibility of the dependence of electrical 
and chemical action upon the same cause, has been much misrepre- 
sented. It has been supposed that the idea was entertained, that 
chemical changés were occasioned by electrical changes ; than which 
nothing is further from the hypothesis, which I have ventured to ad- 
vance. They are conceived, on the contrary, to be distinct phzno- 
mena; but produced by the same power, acting in one case on 
masses, in the other case on particles. The hypothesis has been ate- 
tempted to be controverted by experiments which are far from satis- 
factory, and some of which have no connection with it. It has been 
said that acids rendered positive by the common machine, will still 
combine with alkalies, and that other contradictory results may be 
obtained; but a non-conducting acid, though brought in contact with 
a positive surface, electrified by the common machine, is not rendered 
positive throughout; but gains a polar electricity, which extends only 
to a certain depth into the crystals, and the exterior surface, if elee- 
trical at all, is negative : and if a wire, positively electrified by the 
common machine, be introduced into an acid solution; this solution, 
if at all affected, when made to act upon another solution, will be 


negative at its point of action; that is, it will be positive near the 


wire, but will be in the opposite state with regard to another surface. 


And common electricity 1s too small in quantity, in its usual form 
of 
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of application, to influence chemical changes; for it requires a very 
strong machine acting upon a very small surface, to produce any sen- 
sible polar decompositions of bodies.’ 


The 3d, 4th, and sth divisions are principally narrative and 
descriptive ; consisting of accounts of different chemical sub- 
stances, the history of their discovery, the method of obtaining 
them in a state of perfect purity, and a detail of their properties. 
In this part, we meet with much to admire, but also with some 
inaccuracies; and we think that we detect many omissions. 
The author seems indeed to have bestowed less of his powers 
on these portions of his volume, than on those in which he 
announces his general views and hypotheses. Such of our 
readers as have minutely attended to the acute controversy 
which has been carried on by Mr. Murray of Edinburgh, in 
favor of the compound nature of oxymuriatic acid, will regret 
that Sir H. Davy has permitted himself to speak in so confident . 
a manner on this subject: 


¢ Lavoisier and Berthollet asserted that it was a compound of mu- 
riatic acid gas, and oxygene. ‘This idea is now universally given up ; 
but some chemists in France and Scotland conceive that it is a com- 
pound of oxygene, and an unknown body, which they call dry mu- 
riatic acid. The weight of chlorine, its absorbability by water, its 
colour, and the analogy of some of its combinations to bodies known 
to contain oxygene, are arguments in favour of its being a compound; 
and it is possible that oxygene may be one of its elements, or that 
oxygene and chlorine are simuarly constituted. I have made a num- 
ber of experiments with the hopes of detecting oxygene in it, but 
without success ; none of its compounds with inflammable bodies or 
metals will afford this principle ; charcoal intensely ignited in it une 
dergoes no change, nor is it altered by the strongest powers of elec- 
tricity. Should oxygene ever be procured from it, some other form 
of matter, possibly a new one, will at the same time be discovered, 
as entering into its constitution ; and till it is decompounded, it must 
be regarded, according to the just logic of chemistry, as an elemen- 
tary substance.’ 


The ensuing observations may be regarded as affording a 
candid statement of the respective claims of Sir H. Davy and 
MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard, to the discovery of the radical 
of the boracic acid: 


‘ I first procured boron in October, 1807, by the electrical de- 
composition of boracic acid, and by potassium, int March, 1808 ; but 
not in sufficient quantities to examine its properties, or to ascertain 
its naturee MM. Gay Lussac and Thénard, in June, 1808, made 
the experiment of heating boracic acid and potassium together, but 
they did not describe the properties of boron till the middle of 
November; and in the beginning of the same month I had procured 
sufficient quaptipes of the substance to ascertain its chemical relations. 
| MM, Gay 
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MM. Gay Lussac and Thénard, I believe, recomposed the boracie 
acid before me, and our experiments were independent of each other; 
but in my first paper on potassium and sodium read at the Royal 
Society, in November, 1807, at a time when the French chemists 
had no idea of the existence of the alkaline metals, I pointed out the 
probable application of these bodies to the decomposition of the acids 
not decompounded.’ 

Speculations respecting the nature of substances occupy 
almost the whole of the 7th division; and although it may be 
considered as both amusing and ingenious, it is perhaps the least 
really valuable part of the volume. Some of the analogies that 
are pointed out are certainly just, and sufficiently obvious; 
while others appear to be far-fetched and fanciful. Whether 
the following paragraph be liable to this censure, our readers 
must determine : 


« Chlorine and oxygene agree in many of their characters; but 
the weight of chlorine, its colour, its absorbability by water, are all 
in favour of its being acompound. The number representing chlorine 
is so high that it may include four proportions of oxygene; and if this 
body be supposed to’ consist of —— united to an unknown basis, 
the analogy of the combinations of chlorine, both to the oxides and 
the salts, might be easily explained. The evidences in favour of such 
an idea of the constitution of chlorine are, however, much inferior to 
those which render it probable that the inflammable solids contain 
hydrogene ; and this speculation on the composition of chlorine 
must not be confounded with the notion that chlorine is a com- 
pound of oxygene and muriatic acid free from water; for sup- 
posing a basis to exist in chlorine, it does not follow that it will be 
acid in its nature. The characteristic acid belonging to the combina- 
tions of chlorine is formed by the union of that body with hydrogene ; 
and sulphur likewise forms an acid by combining with hydrogene.’ 

Among the principal subjects treated, are the analogies of 
undecompounded substances, the analogies and chemical re- 
lations of the primary compounds, the relative attractions of the 
undecomposed substances, and the methods of separating them 
from each other. 

Our general opinion respecting this publication is that it ex- 
hibits evident traces both of ability and of haste; that it is a 
performance which few men could have executed, yet that its 
author might have made it considerably more perfect. Sir 
H. Davy’s reputation as an experimentalist and a discoverer 
stands so high, that, even although he should fail in his specula- 
tive doctrines, he must still be regarded as among the very first 
chemists of the age. ) 

We shall pay our compliments in a future article to Sir 
H. D.’s Lectures on. Agricultural Chemistry, which have recently 


appeared. 
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Art. V. The East India Vade-mecum; or complete Guide to 
Gentlemen intended for the Civil, Military, or Naval Service of 
the Hon. East India Company. BY Captain Thomas Williamson, 
Author of the “ Wild Sports of the East.” 8yo. 2 Vols, 
pp. 1026. 11. 8s. Boards. Black, Parry, and Co. 


r re public already know Captain Williamson as an author who 

is capable of writing a lively book, but who is disposed to lay 
very little stress on that cardinal virtue in composition, metho- 
dical distribution of his matter. The impression created b 
his former works * will receive an ample confirmation, in bot 
those respects, from the present. ‘These volumes have been 
composed for the instruction of the numerous youths, who an- 
nually leave our shores to pass a critical period of life at a 
distance from the superintending eye of parents; and who are 
not only deprived of the benefit of wholesome counsels, but 
are introduced in some degree into a new world, and to new 
temptations. Many old residents in India must have made the 
painful reflection that the labours of their early years were 
in a great measure lost, from ignorance of the proper method 
of directing their pursuits, and must have vowed in secret 
never to expose their young relatives to the mischief of similar 
inexperience. 

As a contribution to such an object, imperfect indeed, but 
useful as far as it goes, Captain Williamson’s publication has 
a claim to the attention of persons who are connected with our 
eastern dominions. It is on a different plan from that of Lord 
Valentia, or indeed of any book of travels; since the author 
enters very little into geographical delineations, and confines 
himself to a description of the disposition and customs of the 
inhabitants. ‘These he treats with all the familiarity of a person 
who has been for twenty years resident in the country; and 
much will be found in his pages that is new to those who have 
not personally visited ** Aurora of the Ganges.” It is to be re- 
marked, however, that his admonitions are more applicable to 
gentlemen in his own profession, than to persons in the civil 
service; while with trade,: and those who follow it, the ac- 
quaintance of the author appears to have been inconsiderable : 
but our principal complaint relates to Captain Williamson’s 
former trespass,—a want of order. Here are no running 
titles, no divisions into sections or chapters, and scarcely even 
a notice when one subject is dropped and another introduced. 
Fortunately, however, whether we owe it to the author or the 
publishes, a table of contents is prefixed to each volume, and 


_ 





* See M. Rev. N.S. Vol. liv. p. 303. and Vol. Ixi. p. 318. 
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facilitates-access to that which would otherwise be wm indise 
criminate mass. 

A part of the first volume is occupied with an account of 
the voyage out, of St. Helena, the Cape, &c. 3 all of which we 
shall pass over as of subordinate interest to our readers, and 
introduce them without farther preamble to Captain W.’s ob- 
servations in the body of the work. As one of the most 
‘Instructive portions rélates to the conduct of young men on 
their first arrival in India, we shall amalgamate a number of 


detached remarks on this subject : 


¢ Persons arriving from Europe rarely have any but British coins; 
in the disbursing of which many impositions will be practised. The 
best mode is to tender the whole, without delay, to some of the 
English agency houses, who will readily pay their full value. —The 
infinite variety, both of gold mohurs, and of rupees, renders it 
highly necessary for the young adventurer to be careful, lest he 
should receive such as are of inferior value; a trick extremely com. 
mon among servants, as well as shrofs, sircars, and shop-kecpers ; 
all of whom will exercise their cunning to obtain the smallest 
advantage.’— 

¢ All goods being landed under the inspection of custom-house 
officers, the passenger will have little opportunity of interfering in 
regard to his baggage, or merchandize. Nor should I recommend 
his attempting, personally, to transact any business before he may 
have delivered his letters of credit, or of introduction, —Here I deem 
it an indispensable duty, to warn the young adventurer not to dissi- 
pate his money, ruin his health, and injure his reputation, by fre- 
quenting taverns.— ‘ 

‘ The taverns in India are ‘upon a very different plan from those at 
home: they are either of the first rate, at which public dinners aré 
occasionally given; or they are of that mean description which re- 
ceive all a have a rupee to spend, under the determination of ex- 
tracting that rupee, in some shape or other. The former class is 
very confined in numbers, but the latter are abundantly numerous, 
and may be readily distinguished by the promiscuous company, the 
shabbiness of the treatment, and the excess of imposition practised, 
especially on novices.’— 

¢ The ordinary mode in which an European is attacked, on his 
first arrival at Calcutta, is by the tender of a bearer, carrying a large 


‘umbrella, to shelter master from ;the sua, or rain. There is some- 


thing about a stranger, in that quarter, which instantly announces 
him to all the predatory tribe, who wait at the wharfs in expectation 
of living booty : but, if such were not the case, his total ignorange 
of the haneetce would be sufficient to determine their conduct. The 
bearer, who is in league with that numerous horde of miscreants, called 
sircars, abounding, not only at Calcutta, but throughout the lower 
provinces, speedily corer? the hint to his associates, when a smooth- 
faced chap, who speaks ‘nglish well enough to be understood, and 
who comprehends more than he will acknowledge, advances, and 
making a respectful obeisance, called a salaam, by beyding his head 
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downwards, and placing the palm of his right hand to his forehead, 
makes an offer of his services to the stray Briton. — He leads him to 
some paltry tavern, in which he either is interested, or from whose 
keeper he receives a douceur for introducing the guest. — 

‘ The tavern-keeper, under the plausible pretext of aiding towards 
the completion of the youth’s wishes, never fails to’ enquire whether 
the pas has any friends in town? or even in the country? If 
affirmatively answered, ‘ mine host’ feels himself tolerably secure of 
his money: but will probably assert, that the friend in town is out 
of the way, and will not be back for some days: should the gentle. 
man be jotally destitute of friends, then comes the rich harvest. 
Imposition following imposition, swell the bill; which, if appear. 
ances warrant forbearance, is kept back as long as possible, under 
the pleasing assurance of perfect confidence.’— 

« Such as appertain to the civil service, being always strongly ree 
commended, and often finding many old acquaintances of their families 
on the spot, require but little advice ; nor does the cadet stand much 
in need of instruction, as to the manner in which he should provide 
himself with a home. All he has to do, is to wait upon the town- 
major, at his office in Fort-William, when he will receive the neces- 
sary order for his admission into the Cadet Corps, at Baraset, about 
sixteen miles from Calcutta. He who has not A ll advantages, must 
do the best his circumstances may. afford. ‘The first point must ne- 
cessarily be to get under cover. This will not be found so easy, as 
those who have never quitted England may suppose. It will be 
after much research, that a small house will be had, and then only 
the bare walls; for no such thing is known in India as a furnished 
house to be let ; and lodgings are, if possible, still more out of the 
question. Fortunately, there are, among the European shop-keepers 
in Calcutta, some most respectable characters; men distinguished 
for their urbanity, philanthropy, and generosity, Ap Vication 
should be instantly made to one of these firms, for aid, ad dvice, 
The consequences will be, that, in a few hours, some small tenement 
will be obtained, either on hire, or granted as a tempo accom. 
modation, and the whole of the articles really necessary be pro- 
vided, at some one or other of the auctions which daily take place 
within the central parts of the town. 1 

¢ The appointment of proper servants will be a matter of import- 
ance ; but, under the auspices of any old resident, by no means diffi- 
cult. One servant who can speak English, or at least, an underling 
Sircar, deputed from the warehouse, will prove a very agreeable re- 
source, on all occasions of difficulty ; but I cannot too forcibly in- 
culate the good policy, or rather the absolute necessity, of imme- 
diately studying the language: till that is acquired, to such an ex. 
tent as may remove the necessity for an interpreter on ordinary occa- 
sions, no person can be deemed independent; far less, capable of 
acting in any civil, military, or commercial capacity, with effect.’ 

‘ As to a horse, it is not every body who keeps one, nor is it pe- 
remptorily needful; but, both as a convenience, and as tending to 
health, I recommend that a cheap, safe, and quiet poney be pro- 
vided : numbers are sold every week, at all prices.—-The necess 
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stock of wines, spirits, wax-candles, sauces, sugar-candy, tea, coffee, 
saltpetre, and a number of lesser items, would require full 600 rupees 
more; under the supposition that a year’s stock were laidin. At 
that rate we may compute 2ool. to be necessary to establish a gentle. 
man at his residence, supposing it to be fixed. ‘Travelling makes quite 
another concern, and will be found to encrease the Daverachote 
considerably. — 

‘ Every free-mariner, free-merchant, &c. proceeding to India on 
speculation, must be provided with at least six hundred pounds to an- 
swer the demands of his outset, including house rent, which cannot 
well be taken at less than 15o0l. per annum ; his servants will amount 
to about as much more ; and his table expences, pocket-money, &c.s 
on the most moderate scale, will demand one hundred, after laying 
in his stock of wines, tea, &c.— 

__ © I say thus much with the view to correct an opinion known to 
prevail, that it is easy to get into society in India; and that then a 

entleman may put his hands in his pockets, while his friends forward 
fim rapidly. Such, assuredly, was the case in days of yore; but, 
within the last twenty years, there have been so many retrenchments 
in all the public offices, so many young men have gone to India with 
the hope of being engaged in merchants’ houses, and so many have 
failed in those prospects, that I should omit a very important branch 
of that duty I have imposed on myself, in offering my advice to those 
who are about to proceed to India, were I to encourage the idea of 
such supposed fabilitien being realized. — Were I to advise any young 
friend, about to proceed to India, as to the manner in which he should 
pass his first year, it would be nearly in the following terms: ¢ Rise 
at daybreak, and ride gently for one hour in the hot season, and two 
hours in the cold season ; make a moderate breakfast, avoiding melted 
butter, salt meats, salt fish, sweetmeats, &c., good tea or coffee being 
assuredly the most wholesome ; study the language for an hour; attend 
some office gratuitously, with the view to become acquainted with the 
accounts, price-currents, markets, provisions, commodities, &c. ; 
about two o’clock retire to rest ; about an hour before sun-set bathe, 
by means of three or four large pots of water poured over the head ; 
put on clean linen, and dine moderately upon plain viands, taking care 
never to exceed four or five glasses of the best Madeira; proceed for 
two hours with studying the language, and, after taking a cup or two 
of tea, or of coffee, or a crust of bread and a glass of Madeira, go 
to bed, avoiding to sleep in a strong current of air.’ ’ 


Persons who have never been in India are with difficulty 
persuaded of the necessity that even unmarried men should 
keep a considerable number of servants: yet this necessity is 
founded on a cause which is not likely to be altered, or even 
materially modified, for ages, — we mean, the religious preju- 
dices of the Hindoos. ‘The strictness, with which their re- 
spective casts are confined to particular kinds of occupation, 
would expose the individual who should venture to deviate 
from the prescribed limit, and charge himself with more ex- 
tended duty, to the severe animadversion of the priesthood, 
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The climate, likewise, by enfeebling the exertions of the Euro- 
pean, obliges him to retain servants of a description which a 
man in health in this country would deem superfluous. Nu- 
merous, however, as servants are in India, the expence of them 
is limited by several considerations. Their wages, varying 
according to their station, from 15s. to 30s. and gos. a-month, _ 
are in lieu of food, clothing, and lodging; and from the pecu- 

liarity of their religious tenets, little danger exists of their pur- 

loining or even touching the provisions which are served up to 

a Christian. European servants, whether male or female, are 

found by, no means desirable appendages in India. Men-ser- 

vants must have a house, and several Indian attendants, with 

various indulgences of which, in this northern region, we have 

no idea; and after having saved a little money, or made a few 

friends, especially by farriery, they will set up in some line of 
business for their own account, and leave their masters: who 

are seldom sorry to part with them. Maid-servants are still 

more expeditious in quitting service, whatever contracts they 

may have formed; so that the best plan for ladies going to 

India is to look out fora female attendant in some native of that 

country, who wishes to return home. ‘The native servants are 

divided into two classes, the menial attendants, and an upper 

class comprising the money-agent, linguist, house-steward, 

clerk, &c. Of these the most remarkable is the Sircar: 


‘ The Sircar is a genius whose whole study is to handle money, 
whether receivable or payable; and who contrives either to confuse 
accounts, when they are adverse to his view; or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should suit his purpose. These 
rogues are pretty nearly the same as the Madras debashes : I believe 
all, who have experienced the kind offices of either, will readily con- 
fess that no completer knaves are to be found 'in any part of the 
world. And this under the most sedulous appearance both to please, 
and to serve, those whom they are about to plunder. — 

‘ On account of the immense variety of coins current in India, it is 
customary, whenever any large sum is to be received, to employ an 
examiner, called a Podar; who, having confined his pursuits to the 
acquirement of a most accurate knowledge of their several values, at 
once decides upon the correctness of a payment. The precision, 
quickness, and touch, of these persons, are beyond description, I 
have been assured that many of them can, even in the dark, distin- 
guish between several kinds of money, whose size and weight bearno 
great dissimilarity.’— 

‘ We often admire the dexterity of our money-tellers; but the 
podar, who counts by fours, (i.¢. gundahs,) finishes the detail of a 
thousand in so short a time, as would cause even our most expert 
money-tellers to stare with astonishment !|— 

‘ The Cranny, or clerk, may be either a native Armenian, a na- 
tive Portugueze, or a Bengallee: the former are not very comme. 3 
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the second are more numerous; but the third are every where to be 
seen. It really is wonderful how well many of the latter can write, 
without understanding a word of what is written. They have a 
steady hand, a keen eye, and an admirable readiness in casting up 


accounts.’ 


Of similar habits with the Sircar, but of humbler station, is the 
Compadore, or purveyor. The wages of this domestic are small, 
not exceeding four or five rupees per month: but they form a part 
only of his emoluments, in a case in which the monthly disburse- 
ment passing through his hands amcunts to several hundred ru- 
pees. In one way or another, he probably contrives to appropriate 
to himself ten per cent. of that sum; bearing all the while, in his 
dress, an appearance of poverty which is calculated to excite 
commiseration. ‘The time of his activity is as early as the 
interval from day-light to sun-rise ; after which, in that broiling 
climate, all the prime articles at market disappear; and he 
must not tarry, at least during the hot months, in returning 
home with his purchases: since such is the rapid progress to 
putrefaction, that veal killed after midnight has been known to 
become offensive in the space of ten hours, notwithstanding 
every precaution was adopted to keep it cool. 

We come now to the rest of the second or humbler class of 
male attendants, few of whom have equal opportunities of de- 
predation with their purveying colleague. ‘These are the Khed- 
mutgar, analogous to our footman, of whom ‘ every gentleman 
must have one, but the majority keep two or more ;’ the AZ.- 
saulchy, or flambeau-bearer ; the Hoskah-burdar, or preparer of 
the pipe 3 the.Puckaully, or Bheesty, who supplies water; the 
Babachy, or cook ; the Durzy, or tailor; the Doby, or washer- 
man; the Mohout, or elephant-driver ; the Surwan, or camel- 
driver ; the Syce, or groom, one to each horse, with an under- 
servant ; the Maz/y, or gardener ; the 4ub-dar, or water-cooler ; 
the Hirkarrah, or express-messenger, and Peon, or running-foot- 
man; the Daftoree, or office-keeper ; the Fraush, or furniture- 
keeper ; the Mater, or sweeper; the Dooreab, or dog-keeper ; 
besides boatmen, &c. 

It needs excite no surprize that persons who have never been 
out of Europe should be ignorant of the domestic customs of 
the inhabitants of Hindoostan, when the majority of those who 
have resided on the spot are found to know very little about 
them. ‘The cause of this deficiency of information is theit 
ignorance of the language, and an almost total want of familiar 
intercourse with the natives. The connection between Euro- 
peans and natives is confined to transactions of business and 
ceremonious exhibitions; since no Hindoo and very few Mussul- 
mans would consent to eat at the same table with a Christian. 
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With the native women of any genteel rank, the European hasno 
communication whatever ; such being the force of education, 
that a lady of Hindoostan, of high parentage, would almost as 
soon suffer death as exposure to public view. Their seclusion, 
therefore, from whatever cause it may date its origin in 
remote ages, is now continued more from the prevalence of 
hereditary prejudice than from any jealousy on the part of the 
husband. It is towards strangers that this prohibition of ap- 
proach is maintained; the law permitting a woman to be seen 
not only by her own relations but by those of her nurse, who is 
considered as standing in the same relationship with the natural 
parents. ‘The wife generally takes the whole internal manage- 
ment of her household, and piques herself on her knowlege of 
needle-work and cookery. ‘The husband is in the habit of 
allowing her a fixed sum ; and the education of the daughters, 
as well as of the sons when young, is said to be entirely in- 
trusted to the mother. Yet few of these ladies are adepts in 
the essential accomplishments of reading and writing, not ten 
in a hundred knowing how to read the Koran, In one point, 
however, viz. in lessons of chastity, no mothers can be more 
sollicitous in the tuition of their daughters ; and should any of 
them forget in this respect what was due to the maintenance of 
family-dignity, immediate death from her parent’s hand would 
not fail to ensue. ‘Though this statement is more particularly 
applicable to the higher ranks, it may be remarked —— 
with respect to the middling classes, that the relations of a wife 
who has been unfaithful are fully as much alive to the disho- 
nour as the husband, and are seldom disposed to hesitate in 
resorting to a violent mode of punishment. | 

Though polygamy is permitted by the religion of the Orien- 
talists, it is not usual for a Mussulman in India to have more 
thanone wife: since no parent, actuated by a proper regard for his 
daughter’s happiness, would willingly place her in the degraded 
situation which a second wife is always considered to hold ; 
it being understood, in such cases, that the second wife remains 
subjected to the controul of the first. Neither has the husband 
the power to act as he pleases with regard to his first wife. 
He is allowed by law the power of divorce on much slighter 
grounds than in Europe, but the bride’s relations generally take 
care to fix the separate maintenance-money at an amount 
beyond the husband’s ability to defray. Moreover, general 
Opinion strongly opposes a separation; and though it is not 
equally adverse to a double marriage, an occurrence of the 
latter nature is not found to exist in one instance out of twenty, 
and not one Mussulman in five hundred has more than two 
wives, 
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‘ In India, native ladies generally rise, or should do so, at day- 
break ; that they may have time to purify themselves before the rising 
of the sun, at which time the first prayer is repeated. —A fter prayers, 
the important business at the toilette commences, in which two or 
three hours, at least, are profitably spent.—After the toilette, comes 
the breakfast ; which does not, like ours, consist of fixed articles, 
but varies agreeably to the taste of the parties, and to the manage- 
ment of the mistress. They never use knives or spoons ; and, itideed, 
they seem to think that we lose much of the relish of the food by the 
artificial aids we employ on such occasions. 

* After breakfast, and having issued the necessary orders for dinner, 
the lady of the house, attended by her daughters and slave girls, sits 
down to needle-work ; an excellence, on which, as well as all kinds 
of embroidery, they greatly pride themselves. Among the middle 
ranks, such as can write, often employ themselves in copying the 
Koran. 

‘ The sound of the cherky, or spinning wheel, is always consi- 
dered indicative of poverty, and is therefore seldom heard in the 
houses of the great ; but women of a middling class, often spin large 
quantities of cotton-wool into fine thread, intended to be wove into 
mulmuls, &c. for their own apparel: the coarser skeans being al- 
lotted to their baundees, or female slaves. 

¢ Between twelve and one they generally dine, every person wash- 
ing the face and hands before the company sits down at table, or 
rather table-cloth ; which is spread on the ground, and around which 
all the party arrange facaictied except it be among the Bengal 
Mussulmans, or among such as have adopted the Hindu manners, by 
whom a wife is not permitted to eat in the presence of her husband. 
This meal generally consists of boiled rice, or of wheaten cakes, 
stewed or curried vegetables. Curry is made of fowls, kid, and goats’ 
flesh. Beef is seldom sought after, except in cities ; and mutton is 
by most considered as an inflating, unwholesome food. — 

¢ Immediately after dinner, the parties retire to take their after- 
noon-nap ; on arising from which the toilette again engages the ladies’ 
attention. Disengaged from it, they walk round their gardens 
(which are enclosed,) to enjoy the evening air. After sun-set, when 
the evening prayers are over, the relations and friends visit each other ; 
and this is the hour in which the husband withdraws himself from ge- 
neral intrusion, and retires to the zenanah. Here, surrounded by 
his wife and children, he enjoys the pleasing converse of the one, and 
the innocent diversions of the other.’— 

¢ A wife never brings a dowry to her husband, except her plenti- 
ful stock may be so considered, such as cloaths, jewels, &c., which 
her parents send with her, sometimes to so great an extent, as 
to preclude for years the necessity of any supply from the 
husband.’ — 

‘ Mutual intercourse among female friends and relations is kept up 
by, visits ; for which, however, previous permission from the hus- 
bands must be obtained, except when the wife intends a visit to her 
parents. In such a case, she intimaées her intention ; and, though he 
may dissuade, he has not the power to restrain.’ — 
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¢ In the absence of her husband, a wife, though she may receive, 
pays no visits. When the women travel, or move from one house to 
another, they are concealed with all the precaution generally attri- 
buted to an Eastern journey, their palanquins being carefully shut 
up. This jealous care, however, is not taken by all classes. The 
Rohillas, for instance, are less scrupulous: among themselves, their 
women travel unveiled, and without ceremony. Indeed, among the 
northern nations, we can trace but little of that guarded precaution 
80 conspicuous in the cities of #Hindostan.’— j 

¢ Primogeniture, among the Mahomedans, gives no superior claim 
to their real, or personal property : the division of the estate is easy, 
for a son gets double the share of a daughter.’— 

¢ Widows seldom take a second husband, though allowed to do so, 

£ Women in India never go to public baths. Each house in ge- 
neral is furnished with hot ol cold baths. Where the former cannot 
be afforded, a boiler is always in readiness.’ 


From these (abridged) details of native manners, let us pass 
to a consideration of the condition of our countrymen settled 
in India. Here we receive from Capt. Williamson, a veteran 
resident in that country, a confirmation of those qualified re- 
ports of the extent of India emoluments, which we have felt it 
to be our duty to insert at different times in our pages. Many of 
our countrymen imagine that a young man, who has entered 
the military service in India as a cadet, is on the high road to 
fortune ; a notion which is about as accurate as: that which we 
find disseminated in our country-towns, concerning the rapidity 
of fortune-making in the metropolis. The fact is that such 
are the accommodations required in a warm climate, that a 
young man, while remaining a cadet, has great difficulty in 
living on his pay. On receiving a commission, his allowances 
are considerably increased : but his expences, in like manner, 
must be augmented, exclusive of his equipment to join his 
corps. Until within the last twelve years, the troops in the 
upper provinces received double pay, on account of the great 
price of liquors and of all imported articles in that remote 
quarter ; and while this rule continued in force, the upper pro- 
vinices were deemed preferable in point of emolument: ex- 
amples having occurred of considerable savings being made by 
the few who proceeded on a plan of determined economy, and 
had the courage to retire from the social circle for that express 
purpose. Since the abolition of double pay, however, the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is considered as the best station, in 
consequence of the opportunities of making cheap purchases at 
the daily auctions of that city : but Capt. Williamson here omits 
in his calculations the important point that, in the upper pro- 
vinces, the degree of heat is much less intense. It may be 
assumed as a general datum that the pursuit of fortune in Indi 
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is a contest with an unpropitious climate; and that the pro- 
gressive decay of constitution, varying materially in different 
situations, is a primary object of consideration. ‘There, as 
among ourselves, years roll on without producing the attainment 
of the sanguine visions of youth: but the officer, or the settler, 
who has had the precaution to prefer salubrity of situation to 
advantages generally deemed more important, will find that, in 
the long run, he bids fair to outstrip his competitors in the race. 


Wherever he may be stationed, his success in acquiring pro- 
perty will in a great measure depend on his caution in delaying 
marriage, an engagement which is replete in India with a very 


serious increase of expence. 


¢ Such is the increase of domestics, of cloathing, of accommoda. 
tion, and, particularly, in keeping a carriage, without which no 
comfort can be expected, that it is utterly beyond the means of full 
four persons in five to receive an European lady into their houses. 
Even on a penurious scale, the difference will amount to full three 
hundred pounds yearly; but if, as is certainly desirable, it be con- 
ducted on a more appropriate footing, double that sum must be 
allowed. Add to this, the peremptory necessity that exists, for 
sending every child to Europe at a very early age; the expence of 
which is never to be computed under a hundred and fifty pounds, 
To complete the difficulties attendant on the occasion, it is a thou- 
sarid to one but that, at the end of a few years, the mother is com. 
pelled, by those peculiar infirmities inseparable from her situation in 
that climate, to accompany her infants to Europe ; there to seek the 
restoration of health, and to console herself among her little offspring, 
until the father may, notwithstanding those heavy demands created hy 
the wants of his family, be able to save sufficient money to repair to 
the objects of his affection. ‘his is no exaggeration: it is to be 
witnessed annually ; and may he seen attended with the most distress- 
ing effects to most meritorious individuals, who unfortunately allow 
love to walk in at the door, without observing that poverty is tread- 
ing upon her train.’ 

A considerable change in the mode of living in India has 
taken place since former days. Before the extension of our 
territories, and the augmentation of our military and mercantile 
establishments, it was common for gentlemen who occupied the 
higher offices to keep a kind of open house : 


‘ The dinner-hour being known, (for almost every family then 
dined between two and three o’clock,} it was rarely needful to make 
enquiries respecting the proper moment for repairing to the hospitable 
board. Little or no ceremony was required ; the host being as much 
pleased with the compliment paid by the visit of a young friend, as 
the latter was §o find a welcome among the most opulent and respec- 
table portion of the European community. Nor did the benefit ac- 
cruing to the latter confine itself within the limits of economical sav- 
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ef this description, were recommended to the notice of Government» 
or to such situations, (if not in the Company’s service,) as afforded 
the immediate means of maintenance. — Such was the state of society 
when I first arrived in India, [1778] and such was the fair expecta- 
tion, with which not only young gentlemen, but many ‘ far advanced 
upon time’s list,’ landed on the shores of the Ganges. — 

‘ The gradual encrease of commercial transactions, and of inters 
course with several parts of that extensive territory, which ultimately 
has come under the influence, if not the control, of the British govern- 
ment, served as invitations to many adventurers, who quitted urope 
under assurances of employ in the East. Their expectations were 
generally confirmed by permanent establishments in various parts of 
the country ; whereby a complete change took place, as to the esti- 
mation in which free-merchants, as they are generally termed, were 
held.” — ’ 

‘It has consequently been found necessary to drop many customs 
suited only to a limited society, and to adopt a certain reserve, which 
may not be*exactly conformable to those very sanguine ideas enter- 
tained by persons who may have read of the ancient regime of Ori- 
ental hospitality. There will, however, even at this day, be found 
much to approve; and the mind endued with sensibility will have to 
acknowledge many a civility. Formerly, few went to pay visits of 
ceremony Farin the forenoon ; for, the dinner-hour being early, there 
was little time or such unsocial compliments ; whereas, now, that it 
is generally delayed until about sun-set, that is to say, to perhaps five 
or six, or even to seven o’clock, the forenoon is mare applicable to 
the reception of visitors; who, if on any terms of intimacy, do not 
hesitate to join the family at a little avant-diner, commonly called a 
tffings and known among us by the name of /unch. This kind of re- 

reshment (for it is not considered a repast) usually takes place be- 

tween one and two o’clock, and consists of grilled fowls, mutton 
chops, cold meats, and sometimes of curry and rice. Being con- 
ducted without ceremony, and in a very desultory style, the drop- 
ping in of friends never occasions the slightest discontinuance, any 
more than the accidental arrival among an English party here, of an 
intimate, while partaking of a slice of cake and a glass of wine. — 

‘Gentlemen who purpose visiting the ladies commonly repair to 
their houses between eight and nine o’clock in the evening ; ordinarily 
under the expectation of being invited to stay and sup: an invitation 
that is rarely declined.’ — 

‘ In many instances, these evening visits are paid in a very airy 
manner: coats being often dispensed with; the gentlemen wearin 
only an upper and an under waistcoat, both of white linen, and the 
former having sleeves. Such would appear an extraordinary freedom, 
were it not established by custom ; though, it generally happens, that 
om newly arrived from Europe, especially the officers of his 

ajesty’s regiments, wear their coats, and prefer undergoing a kind 
of warm bath of the most distressing description, both to themselves, 
and to their neighbours ; but, in the course of time, they fall in with 
the local usages, and, though they may enter the room in that cum- 
brous habit, rarely fail to divest hamenives of it, so soon as the first 
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eecremonies are over, in favour of an upper waistcoat, which a servant 
has in readiness. | 

‘ Supper, though enumerated among the ordinary meals of a family 
residing at the Presidency, seems rathér to be the means of concen- 
trating the party, than partaken of with that keenness we often 
witness in our colder climate. Few do more than take a glass or two 
‘of wine, generally Claret, with, perhaps, a crust, and a morsel of 
cheese : the appetite at this hour, say ten, being by no means keen. 
After supper, the hookah is again produced, and, after sitting awhile 
in conversation, the lady of the house retires: few remain long after 
that has taken place. On the whole, it may be said, that at least 
four in five are in bed before twelve; or, perhaps, before eleven 
o’clock. From this, I exempt all concerned in card-parties, espe- 
cially if the stakes run high: for such, no measure, or calculation, 
exists ; the whole night being occasionally passed at tradrille, which 
is the favorite game, or at whist, &c. Such exceptions fortunately 
are not very numerous; it would certainly be difficult to find any 
city wherein celibacy among the males is so prevalent, as at Calcutta, 
that can boast of so few excesses of any description. The European 
inhabitants of respectability certainly live well ; that is, they keep as 
good tables as the seasons may enable them to furnish; and they 
drink none but the best of wines: Claret, Madeira, and Port, are in 
general use.” — 

. § Porter, pale-ale, and table-beer of great strength, are often drank 
after meals: all these are found in the utmost perfection, for indif- 
ferent malt-liquors do not stand the voyage. A temporary beverage, 
suited to the very hot weather, and called ‘ country-beer,’ is in rather 

neral use, though water, artificially cooled, is commonly drank 
Jaring the repasts: in truth, nothing can be more gratifying at such 
a time, but especially after eating curry. Country-beer is made of 
about one-fifth part porter, or beer, with a wine om full of toddy, 
(or palm-wine, which is the general substitute for yeast,) a small 
quantity of brown sugar, and a little grated ginger, or the dried peel 
of Seville oranges, or of limes; which are a small kind of lemon, 
abounding in citric acid, and to be had very cheap. 

¢ The great cheapness and abundance of the materials, added to 
the frequent and great thirst to which Europeans are subject while 
resident in India, should appear to be strong inducements toward the 
free use of punch, lemonade, sangaree, negus, &c. The reverse is 
the case; for, I believe, with the exception of the lowest classes, all 
such beverages are totally discarded: they are deleterious ; rarely 
failing, in the first instance, to injure, and ultimately disgracing all 
who yield to the temptation.—This habit never fails to produce that 
sottishness at all times despicable, but peculiarly unsuited to Oriental 
society, in which at least the better half are men of very liberal educa- 
tion, and all are gentlemen, having been brought up in the most re- 
spectable seminaries, and early initiated in the walks of decorum and 
integrity among their respective friends in Europe. — Coffee-house 
association is unknown in Calcutta, at least among the respectable 
members of the community. Neither does any corps in the Com. 
pany’s service keep a mess ; all the officers dine either at home, or in 
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small parties, according as their several fancies, or-occasion, may lead 
them. It is common to hear one or two of a party, before they re- 
tire from table, which is always done without the least ceremony, 
enquire, who will dine with them the next day? Thus, it is extremely 
easy to avoid any obnoxious person, be the objection to him what it 
may. — Being once condemned, something more than ordinary must 
‘appear to produce his re-admission.’ — 

‘ The generality of European gentlemen rise about day-break, and 
either proceed to the parade, to their field diversions, or to ride on 
horseback, or on elephants ; thus enjoying the cool air of the morning. 
From the middle of March to the middle of October, the sun is very 
powerful, even when the atmosphere is overcast with clouds of great 
density. This induces all who ride for health, or for pleasure, to avoid 
violent exercise ; they proceeding, generally in small parties, each gen- 
tleman being attended by his syce (or groom). — During some part of 
the year, when scarce a leaf is in motion, and the clouds hang very low, 
exercise, even so early in the morning, is often found more injurious 
than refreshing : at such seasons, nothing but the abundant perspira- 
tion which then relaxes the whole frame, and absolutely oozes through 
the light cloathing in common use, could prevent the occurrence of 
diseases highly inflammatory. Many feel so uneasy, in consequence 
of this unpleasant exudation, as to be induced to change their linen 
three or four times within the day ; but, however refreshing such a 
change may prove, it is by no means to be commended; experience 
proving that considerable prostration of strength is the inseparable 
consequence of so ill-judged an indulgence. The best plan is, to have 
night apparel, and to ride out in the linen worn during the preceding 
evening ; changing for a clean suit on returning, so as to sit down to 
breakfast in comfort. 

‘ Those who are subject to bile cannot be too cautious in regard to 
their diet ; which should be rather sparing, and confined to viands 
dressed in a simple manner.— I speak feelingly ; for, although I did 
not possess sufficient resolution to withstand what then appeared a 
very alluring temptation, 1 have now the candor to confess, that 
thirst, heat, and uneasiness were generally attendant upon my impru- 
dence, and no doubt occasioned me to swallow many a nauseous dose, 
which might have been avoided by a moderate share of discretion. 
Therefore, let me strongly recommend to those of my juvenile readers 
who may be about to proceed to India, not to indulge in eggs, salt- 
fish, &c. at breakfast.?— 

‘ The markets at Calcutta are open at day-break ; when very fine 
meat, of every kind, together with various sorts of choice fish, deuits, 
vegetables, &c., may be had on very reasonable terms. — It is impos- 
sible to produce finer mutton than is served upon table in India; nor 
can there be finer beef than is to be seen in most cantonments, and 
among fixed residents.’ 


The intercourse by post in India is more frequent and regular 
than the vast extent of our territory, and the limited number of 
British inhabitants, would lead us to imagine. A hirkarrah 
carries the mail-bag oh a stick placed across his shoulder, for a 
stage 
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e of eight miles ; and such is the expedition used, that a 
hundred miles are generally travelled in twenty-four hours. 
The rates of postage, if we consider the distance, are by no 
means high ; and nothing interrupts the regularity of arrival, 
except the danger in certain situations from tigers, and the 
necessity of circuitous turnings in the rainy season. “A parcel- 
post (dawk-bangy) has of late also been established, and is pro- 
ductive of considerable accommodation to those who reside at 
a distance from the capital. ‘Travelling like the birkarrabs by 
relays, the dawk-bangies are not greatly behind them in expedi- 
tion. Conveyance by water between Calcutta and the subor- 
dinate stations is much adopted. The rainy season begins in 
June; in which month the rivers often approach the summits 
of their banks, and fluctuate between them, rising and falling, 
until the great swell which takes place in August. Rice is the 
principal article of cultivation throughout the low grounds, and 
a delay in the swell of the water is a matter of serious moment 
to the husbandman, since rice will not thrive unless the stem 
be immersed for several inches ; and, owing to the formation 
of its stalk, which draws out like the concentric tubes of a 
pocket-telescope, it can put forth several feet in the course of a 
few hours, so as apparently to grow as fast as the water may 
rise, and to keep its pannicle from being overflowed. In parts 
which are subject to the regular annual inundations, all the 
villages are built on elevated ground, whether natural or artifi- 
cial; and besides this precaution, they are sometimes erected 
on piles or stakes, which raise their floor from four to six feet 
above ground, and give an opening to the passage of the waters 
during the flood. Boats are then seen sailing over the plains 
as over a boundless sea; and, were it not for the stron 
colour of the cufrent, it would be difficult to distinguish the 
track of the rivers in this fresh-water ocean. The low-lying 
country towards the mouths of the Ganges is overflowed during 
three months in the year; and a stranger would not imagine 
the quantities of rice, of a coarse reddish cast, but sweet and 
Jarger grained, which are prepared in this district for exportation, 
The average return of the acre may here be computed at twenty . 
hundred weight. In the higher country, rice is produced in a 
much smaller quantity : but, being cultivated with more care, 
the quality is superior. Wheat and barley are likewise pro- 
duced largely in the upper districts. Living on rice is supposed 
to be injurious to the sight: but the injury is probably owing to 
eating it too hot, and in such quantities, at the evening meal, 
as can scarcely fail to be prejudicial to the stomach. 

It cannot be too generally made known that the Company 


are willing to receive into their treasury and to allow interest 
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on the property of persons dying in India, if it be paid under 
the sanction p Aaa of administration ; or by executors duly 
acknowleged by the supreme court of justice. This custom 
affords considerable security to the recovery of property be- 
queathed in India; and the relatives even of a private soldier may 
fully ascertain what has become of his effects. — The authority of 
British law is applicable to the natives within the limit of the 
presidencies only ; beyond their immediate bounds, our courts 
of judicature can exercise jurisdiction over none but British 
subjects. About thirty years ago, the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta made an attempt to extend its powers into the interior, 
and to take cognizance of civil matters between the natives: 
but a strong opposition was manifested, and the attempt was 
immediately relinquished. 

We have lately had occasion to expose to ridicule* the exag- 
gerated conceptions entertained by foreigners respecting the 
commerce of India. The city of Calcutta, which Bonaparte’s 
subjects, and very possibly Bonaparte himself, regard as the 
grand fountain of our wealth and revenue, is placed by Captain 
W. (Vol. ii. p. 502.) on a level, in point of commerce, with 
Bristol. TheCalcutta ships are much larger, while those of Bristol 
are more numerous; the cargoes of the former are much more 
valuable, but the voyages of the latter are much more frequent. 
From July to January, the ships are abundant at Calcutta, but, 
during the rest of the year, few are to be seen. ‘This difference is 
owing to the monsoon or trade-wind, which from the middle of 
March to the middle of September is southerly, and afterward 
comes round to the north, where it continues to blow regularly 
during five months. The great object, therefore, for outward- 
bound ships atCalcutta, is to save the season; that is, to get away 
before March. - The Hoogly is navigable for Indiamen thirty 
miles above Calcutta: but our principal naval station is towards 
its mouth, at Diamond-harbour, a spot which is peculiarly un- 
healthy, and the grave of a considerable proportion of the crews 
of those vessels which happen to be moored there for any length 
of time. It is surrounded by the Soonderbunds, an immense 

‘wilderness covered with trees, occupying the whole of what 
may be called the Delta of the Ganges, and bordering the 
coast to the water’s edge. ‘This uncultivated tract, in len 
about 180 miles, and in width above 50, is intersected by 
several great rivers, and by innum-rable creeks. It is along these 
waters only that this region can be penetrated; and the tra- 
veller must take care that neither the abundance of game nor the 





* See the Review of Montgaillard’s work, in our Numbers for 
January and February last. : 
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beauty of the scenery allures him from his friendly bark, to 
fall a prey to the lurking tiger or the voracious alligator. — 
While on the subject of danger from animals, we may observe that, 
even in the cultivated parts of India, it is hazardous to approach 
buffaloes or cows; which fave a strong antipathy to Europeans, 
and whenever they are seen at large should be shunned with 
great care. 
In Vol.i. p. 503. Capt. W. introduces Mirza Abu Taleb 
Khan, whose Travels we lately noticed, (Rev. for June last, 
. 182.) says that he came from Bengal in the same ship with 
him, and speaks rather contemptuously of him, particularly on 
the score of vanity. He compares Abu Taleb’s poetical talents 
with those of Hafiz; one of whose Odes he for that purpose 
inserts, in a translation which flowed from the pen of Sir 
W. Jones, if we rightly recollect, though Capt. W. has not so 
assigned it.—An account of Indian Jugglers occurs at p. 407. 
of Vol.ii., which may interest those who have lately been 
amused in our metropolis by some artists of this class. 
Capt. Williamson concludes his second volume with a pro- 
mise of speedily publishing a “ Description of India in general.” 
‘This title, like many others of his expressions, is too vague to 
convey a clear idea of his intended work, and leads us to expect 
a very mixed kind of performance; yet even a medley, on a 
subject on which he has so much local knowlege, might be 
found to possess a claim to attention. On the general merits 
of the present Guide, we have little to add to our remarks at 
the commencement of this article. The style is generally ine- 
legant, and occasionally even gross; and, coarse as are the 
manners of the natives of Hindoostan, it appears to us that 
several expressions of that nature in Capt. W.’s pages might have 
been spared without injury to the main point, —fidelity of repre- 
sentation. The book is ushered in by a dedication to the 
Court of Directors, worded in such a manner as to convey the 
belief that it appears under their patronage; a manoeuvre which 
all authors would wisely avoid who possess, in the value of 


their labours, a specific claim to respectability. Lo 





Art. VI. Defects of the English Laws andTribunals. By George 
Ensor, Esq.» Author of National Education, National Govern- 
ment, Kc. $vo. pp.507. 12s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


A worK bearing this title, from the pen of Mr. Ensor, will 

create no surprize in those who have glanced at his other 
performances, or who have even read our late accounts (Rev. for. 
June and July last) of two of them, which are in series with.the 
present. ‘To regard with admiration or affection the constitution 
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of his country, because it is that under which he lives, or 
because it is the theme of the applause of most others, both 
natives and strangers, would be a weakness under which he does 
not labour. It never is the subject of his panegyric, but is 
often the topic of his invective ; and whether he sees any thing 
good in it we cannot pretend to say, but if he does he ve 
carefully keeps it a profound secret. Yet he has doubtless read 
the admired chapters of Montesquieu in praise of our laws and 
forms of government. This distinguished magistrate and phi- 
losopher was, it is allowed on all hands, a friend to mankind ; 
his genius and attainments are admitted to have been such that 
he was not likely to confound together things that were 
opposite in their nature, to take good for evil and evil for good ; 
and surely he was the last man to be suspected of erring so 
egregiously as to regard those as wise and equal laws which 
were impolitic and unequal. Was he not able to distinguish 
between the semblance and the reality of liberty; or can we 
imagine any good reason why he should have become the warm 
paneygyrist of our polity, except from a conviction of its ex- 
cellence ? Or if in that instance he committed a most gross 
mistake, why should he have been followed in his encomiums 
by all foreign writers who lay claim to philosophy and 
liberality ? 

If, however, we recollect with pride the praises of Montes- 
quieu, we have not forgotten his predictions ; they are founded, 
we fear, on the eternal order of things: it is not a distempered. 
imagination which discovers symptoms that their fulfilment is 
no chimera; and we shall not dissemble our opinion that this 
dread evil is to be warded off, and the dismal day to be removed 
to a distance, by attempts bearing indeed somewhat of the 
denomination’ of the present, but resembling it in little else 
than in name. . Were Montesquieu still among us, and were 
the project submitted to him of forming the British on the 
model of the Spartan constitution, he would again repeat his 
remarkable words, & i/ a battit Chalcédoine, ayant le Byzante avant 
ses yeux ;” or rather he would not deign to express a sentiment 
on so preposterous a proposal. If Harington’s projects were 
chimerical, they were well considered, and labour worthy of 
better objects had been bestowed on them. 

We recollect that it was the fashion with a certain class 
among the French, when that ill-fated people professed a fond- 
ness for liberty, and fancied themselves capable of enjoying its 
blessings, to sneer at Montesquieu, and to hold cheap his 
inestimable labours; and Brissot was employed, while. onl 
the editor of a paper, to write down the philosopher of the 
eld regime. ‘This busy publicist, who afterward figured as a 
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leading statesman, and became the head of a party, first im- 
puted to Montesquieu a variety of tenets deeply injurious to 
the people, and then accused him of bestowing an attention on 
his style which was highly aristocratic, and very unworthy of 
a true patriot, whose devotion to the popular cause would 
not have suffered him to waste so much time as the learned 
President had consumed in giving point and finish to his labours. 
This same M. Brissot, among his other reforms, strongly re- 
commended that of banishing all regard to idiom in the use of 
languages ; since this, he intimated, would pave the way for one 
universal language, and thus remove a number of inconveniences 
under which mankind at present labour: adding, above all, that 
it would assist the propagation of the rights of man, and promote 
the diffusion of French liberty. We imagine that, in the 
estimation of Mr. Ensor, Montesquieu does not stand much 
higher than he did in that of the French democrat: but it is 
not Montesquieu alone that Mr. Ensor surpasses, and leaves 
behind in his notions of amelioration. Lord Hale experiences 
the same treatment. The commendations of our laws by this 
venerable person are introduced into the pages before us, and 
are, we suspect, regarded by the author as sufficiently dis- 
crediting themselves by their extravagance. Are they, however, 
so extravagant and unfounded? Did not this revered person 
comprehend the meaning of liberty and justice; or was he 
such a sycophant as to be all the time conscious that he was 
panegyrizing a system of slavery and oppression? Did he not 
understand the laws which he had during the course of a long 
life been employed in administering ; or did he, who was so re- 
markable for the simplicity of his habits and manners, leave to 
posterity, as a legacy, sentiments which belied his clearest con- . 
victions ? We will not say that we had rather err with Hale 
and Montesquieu than be right with Mr. Ensor: but we must 
own that with difficulty we shall become convinced that the 
latter is infallible, and that we are to place no dependence on 
the two former. 

While, however, we disapprove the spirit and temper in which 
this work has been penned, and are of opinion that our institu- 
tions and laws are hardly treated, — and while we do not per- 
ceive any merit in waging war with decency and good manners, 
— let it not be concluded that we are desirous in any manner to 
restrain investigation and inquiry: on the contrary, none can be 
more sollicitous that our institutions and laws should be open to 
discussion, and that it should range over their whole extent 
without controul. Whatever is rotten and unsound, let it be 
brought to light, severed, and removed. It is by this kind of 
treatment that our constitution has become what it is, and pos- 
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gesses those excellences which we deem Mr. Ensor unjust in 
not allowing to it. Admirable as we think the English laws are 
in many respects and on the whole, we admit that they labour 
under many defects; and we wish to see these probed to the 
very bottom, and exposed to open day. Did it depend on us, no 
abuse would be tolerated, and no defect be allowed to remain, 
as far as our judgment and perception could operate: but we 
protest against a sweeping condemnation of the constitution, and 
against vilifying all that it possesses of sterling worth. We 
have not only to reprehend the temper in which this work has 
been composed, the disposition to cavil which shews itself in 
all parts of it, and the extraneous matter which is for ever in- 
troduced, but we have to complain of the author’s want of due 
acquaintance with the subjects on which he has undertaken to 
animadvert. When a Bentham brings particular laws to the 
test of his principles, compares them ,with his comprehensive 
and well matured views, and suggests corresponding substitu- 
tions, —or when a Romilly proposes his cautious and well con- 
sidered amendments, — we hail such attempts with gladness, 
satisfied that they rest on sure grounds. In such cases, we 
consider it to be a duty to/do all that lies in our power to 
encourage and second those enlightened benefactors of their 
species, and to interest the public in their labours. By the side 
of these efforts, what place are we to assign to the crude effusions 
of Mr. Ensor? We reconimend it to him to institute the 
comparison himself ; and if he will rigidly conduct it, we leave 
him to appreciate the value of his own labours, and to give 
them their designation and -rank. 

The first topic on which the author touches is the civil law. 
We are told, as if it were something new, that the law of 
England has borrowed considerably from the civil code. Why 
this should be matter of reproach we cannot understand : but, 
it seems, the civil law, as we now have it, was compiled under 
the order of Justinian by the unprincipled Tubonian ; ~~ and 
Justinian was a tyrannical prince, and greatly under the influ- 
ence of his empress the profligate ‘Theodora ; — and it is there- 
fore impossible that a compilation so formed, and under such 
auspices, should contain just and equal laws. Why deal in 
presumptions when we have the thing itself, the very compila- 
tion which is the object of these surmises, and it is in our 
power to ascertain its merits and demerits for ourselves; and 
especially when this has been done to our hands by persons 
whose competence and qualifications are beyond dispute? It is 
impossible that the author should not be aware of Gibbon’s in- 
comparable chapter on this subject : but he cannot have read it, 
or he would not have ventured to have exposed his own imma- 
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ture views to the = The law of England, says Mr. E., has 


borrowed much from the civil law, and therefore the law of 
England has great defects: but who has ever asserted that the 
civil law, if not throughout excellent, does not contain much 
that deserves such an epithet? From what part of it the law 
of England has been borrowed, the author has not informed us, 
and we suspect the reason to be that he does not know. .We 
have not been able to perceive that he is deeply read in the 
Digest, or in our Plowden and Coke, although his pages contain 
several scraps from the latter. Has, then, the law of England 
incorporated with itself the unsound parts of the civil law? 
Except in the case of treason, in which the common law in 
various particulars has been superseded or modified by several 
statutes, we are here left to presume this to be the case: but 
what willing readers does the author suppose he shall obtain? 
Do the boasted constitution and laws of England deserve thus 
to be treated? Did our ancestors search into other codes only 
to borrow from them what is bad; and is a reformer to require 
his readers to take all this for granted? The first thirty pages of 
this volume advance and make good the charge that the law of 
England has borrowed from the Roman law more than some of 
its professors have been willing to allow: but how much and 
what it has so borrowed, except as to one particular, no sort 
of specification whatever is given, but the reader is expected to 
believe that it has borrowed that which is bad. Thus are the 
defects of the law of England demonstrated in the first two 
chapters of this code of legal criticism. 

If a sense of duty obliges us to speak of this author and his 
lucubrations in a manner that is painful to us, we are aware that 
he will estimate lightly our judgment; forssurely on him who 
holds so cheaply the declared opinions of Montesquieu and 
Hale, our observations can have little effect. Although he 
cannot be charged with credulity, still he seems to have a 
lurking persuasion that he is sent on some high service; and 
that he has a commission, if not from heaven, at least from 
nature, or the eternal order of things, to labour in the work of 
reformation. Something of this sort seems liable to be inferred 
from his remark; when he says, ‘I do mot compare myself in 
any way to such men as Pericles, Phocion, Demosthenes, or 
Socrates ; and the mere exception, perhaps, will be reputed 
vanity. Nor do I suggest that my situation resembles that of 
Demosthenes, when demanded by Antipater and Craterus when 
they made war on Greece ; nor of Socrates, when persecuted 
to death by Anytus and Critias.’” We will not dispute with 
him: whether ‘ votes have been passed, deeds achieved, and 
privileges assumed, and a dreadful spirit is in activity, that is 
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ominous to all who dare expose the truth:’ but we feel as 
much regret as he does, and as much humiliated, and appre- 
hend consequences as) much or more, when we reflect that 
¢ the House of Commons voted that the Walcheren expedition 
“¢ was conceived with wisdom and executed with ability,” and 
the nation negatived with one voice their monstrous decision. 
The Duke of York was also absolved by the same body, and 
the voice of the people dismissed him from ofhice.’ We have 
therefore no objection to add, ¢ while an opportunity remains of 
speaking truth concerning the laws, and their administration, 
let us enjoy it :’ but we are of opinion that, in a work professing 
to criticise our laws, any reference to the actual administration 
of them had better be omitted. Such a task, besides the com- 
prehension of mind, the attainments, and the researches, which 
it requires, should in our judgment be executed in the most 
calm and dispassionate manner. We do not disapprove the 
freest examination of these temporary matters, which on the 
contrary is indispensably necessary to the preservation of a free 
government: but we conceive that the general amendment of 
the laws of a state, and its occasional administration of them, 
are two distinct objects, which require to be treated in a very 
different manner, and cannot without great inconvenience be 
blended together and discussed in the same work. We too say, 
‘let us speak the truth concerning the laws: but, if we be 
entire strangers to the laws when we say this, surely many years 
are requisite to qualify us to declare the desired truth. If we 
are ignorant of a subject, we may suppress its excellences 
without being guilty of bad faith, but how can we expose its 
demerits? A man who is accustomed to write will be at no 
loss to blot pages after pages with declamation and invective ; 
or to give to surmises, inuendoes, and dark hints, the semblance 
of facts: but when his high-sounding paragraphs come to be 
examined, they will be found to contain no substantive charges. 
Do real and important defects exist in our laws, which should 
be removed ? Do the attempts of persons utterly disqualified 
for the task of pointing them out, and correcting them, promote 
or accelerate the desired end;—do they render service or dis- 
service? We leave the dispassionate reader to answer these 
queries. 

Mr. Ensor asserts that our laws and tribunals are heteroge- 
neous. We do not mean to dispute that our tribunals are 
susceptible of improvement: but we should expect the censor 
of them to have attended them for some length of time, and to 
have carefully perused those dry volumes in which their several 
constitutions and rules of practice are laid open. In the pre- 
sent publication, however, we find no references to Hinde or 
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Crompton, to Harrison or Tidd, to Wyatt or Impey: but we 
are told that we have in this country courts in which the civil 
and the canon law are administered. ‘To what does this charge 
really amount ?— To this, that certain matters are regulated 
by such parts of those laws as are applicable to them: but this 
is known to be done very much under the controul of the 
common-law-courts, of which no notice is here taken. The 
writer is probably an entire stranger to writs of prohibition; and 
it is to be observed that not a single inconvenience arising from 
this arrangement is pointed out. It would be desirable that 
those parts of other laws should be selected, and that the whole 
body of our laws should be incorporated into one code: but 
the evil does not seem to be of that size which warrants the 
virulent spirit and acrimonious language of this publication, | 
nor such as would intitle the reformer of it to rank with 
Demosthenes and Socrates. Undoubtedly, provisions of the 
canon-law are now in force, which deserve the invectives of 
Mr. Ensor, and of which his pen cannot paint the enormities 
in too gloomy colours. ‘To Sir Samuel Romilly, we owe the 
hope that this disgrace to our jurisprudence will soon be effaced. 
On his benevolent suggestion, the House of Commons demanded 
this service from a learned judge, eminently qualified for the 
task ; and we hope that he is proceeding in it. Professing an 
unfeigned veneration for that gentleman’s very superior abilities 
and attainments, although we differ so widely from him on 
many points, we shall, when he has discharged this duty, con- 
sider him as having rendered a service that will intitle him te 
rank among the benefactors of his country. 

With regard to the common-law, we can account for the 
cavils of the present author only by his total unacquaintance 
with the subject. That which is really its glory he represents 
as its opprobium. Of those immortal rules and maxims which 
must find a place in every code of freedom, which we are fond 
of tracing to the woods of Germany, and which the pen of 
Tacitus has recorded in terms worthy to convey them, the 
principal are supposed to have had the authority of law pre- 
viously to the-art of writing. ‘This has occasioned them to be 
denominated the unwritten law; and on this account they 
provoke the declamation of the present author. He knows that 
the ‘entire body of this law, though called unwritten, is all tu 
be found in hundreds of different works. Why are these’rules 
and maxims the less valuable because our ancestors are supposed 
to have submitted to them as law before they became ‘pos- 
sessed of the art of writing? Are they less conceptions of the 
inind on that account; and is it not to their being conceptions 
ef the mind, instead of to their being written, that al] Jaws 
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ewe their excellence? Does writing give them. any, intrinsic 
additional value? It secures their preservation, indeed, and 
renders improvement and useful additions more easy: but 
that a code of laws may exist under such circumstances, which 
shall be adequate to all the necessities of a people in an early 
stage of society, and may become the foundation of one that 
shall be adapted to an advanced state of improvement, is not 
controverted by this author, who is contented to reproach it 
solely with being called unwritten. Various barbarisms, which 
he tells us more enlightened times have removed, formerly de- 
faced this excellent system ; and usages in past ages prevailed 
under the British constitution, which militated against justice 
and liberty: but they have given way to growing light. Such are 
some of the grave objections which find a place in this body 
of criticism on the common-law. 

In many observations, however, which are to be found in this 
work, we fully concur; and some of the subjects of which it 
treats, which require little previous study, and which rest on ge- 
neral reasoning, are occasionally well discussed. Such a remark 
applies to the author’s examination of the power of parliaments, 
though we by no means adopt his conclusions. On this point 
there can be no argument, it the House of Commons, defective 
as we admit it to be in several respects, is not in its actual state 
acknowleged as a branch of the constitution, and identified 
with the people. We do not see how this can be denied by 
any who consider allegiance to be a duty. If principles are 
settled, this subject, about which so much has been said and 
written, does not appear to us to offer any insurmountable diffi- 
culties. We approve much that is here observed respecting civil 
_disqualifications on account of religion, and respecting libel: 
but the spirit in which the volume is written, the absolute in- 
efliciency displayed in the former part of it, and the desultoriness 
which pervades the whole, will occasion those portions of it to 
be neglected which are not devoid of interest and merit. Before 
the author again undertakes to animadvert on our con- 
stitution and laws, we advise him to sit down to the serious 
study of them: if we do-not extremely mistake, he will 
find in them something besides matter for censure and 
cavil; and should he deem it fit.to favour the public with 
the result of such studies, his productions will probably 
bear a character very different from that under which the 
present must rank. Ji 
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Art. VII. Poems by Caroline Symmons, and Charles Symmons, 
D.D., Author of “The Life of Milton,” &e. &c. Svo. pp. 412. 
12s. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


WE were first introduced to the poetry of Miss Caroline 

Symmons ina sort of appendix to Mr. Wrangham’s poem, 
intitled * The raising of Jairus’s Daughter.” (See M.R. Vol. xly. 
N.S. p.437-) She now appears associated with her father’s 
muse, forming a more complete and captivating exhibition; and 
it is impossible to have our attention re-excited to this instance 
of early intellectual excellence without lamenting, as formerly, 
its very transient state, and offering a second tribute of applause. 
This young lady, who died of a decline soon after she had 
reached her 14th year, (June 1. 1803,) displayed a brilliancy of 
fancy and a richness of expression which seem at the first glance 
to be little short of miraculous; and the solemn assurance 
given and repeated by her still sorrowing father, that ¢ these 
compositions are in the strictest sense her own,’ must increase 
the reader’s astonishment. It was impossible that a parent, of such 
eminent attainments and classical taste as Dr.Symmons possesses, 
should not feel extremely proud of such a daughter; and when he 
indulges his pen in the most glowing expressions of enthusiasm, 
fondness, and grief, we must acknowlege that neither the ta- 
lents lamented nor the genius lamenting them are to be classed 
among the ordinary gifts of nature. This complete edition ofhis 
daughter’s poems, including a few never before given to the public, 
and accompanied by several of his own productions, will serve to 
gratify some of the noblest feelings of the heart, but must re-open 
the fountain of sorrow. ‘I console myself,’ says the Doctor in 
the preface, ‘ with the opportunity of uniting my name with 
the name of one, whose mind was illumined with the brightest 
visions of fancy, whose bosom was a paradise inhabited by the 
natives of heaven, who was bound to me by ties of the most 
vital sensibility, who was mine, in short, by an incorporation of 
hearts, and for whose loss the wound is still open in my breast, 
and the tear not yet exhausted in my eye.’ 

Compared with the rest of her sex, at her tender age, Miss 
Symmons must strike all observers as a sort of wonder: but, since 
real miracles have ceased, we must look out for some probable 
reasons to account for appearances which seem to be beyond . 
the usual course and order of nature. Miss Symmons, it is 
true, ‘ lisp’d in numbers :” but her lispings were not * wasted 
in thd desert air.” In Dr. §.’s family, she breathed, from her 
infancy, a poetic atmosphere ; the earliest indications of genius 
were sedulously fostered; the first flowers which she gathered 


were at the foot of Parnassus; and our best poets eame before 
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her as soon as she could read them, recommended by a parent’s 
adoration of them: hence her memory was early stored with 
the language of song. In the last poem of the former collection, 
addressed to Lady Lucy Foley, the fair writer’s SN cian 
with Pope’s Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady can easily be traced; 
and in the long poem intitled Laura, the last in the present col- 
lection, (said to have been written at Worthing, in Sussex, 
during the autumn of 1800,) the whole plan must have been 
suggested by Mr. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. ‘The character 
of Manfred exhibits beyond all doubt the source whence 
Miss S. derived the thought; and we were rather surprised 
that Dr. S. has omitted to notice so obvious a circumstance. 


It remains truly extraordinary that so young a lady (she who’ 


must then have been little more than. eleven years old) should 
have projected a long poem, and have actually executed a con- 
siderable part of it in a style of force and grandeur, on the fond 
of such a romance as that of the Castle of Otranto. 

Mr. Wrangham’s memoir, with some corrections and notes, is 
prefixed to this volume; and as it was but briefly mentioned in 
our former article, we shall embrace the present opportunity of 
giving a sketch of its lamented subject. Mr. W. informed us 
that, from her infancy, she discovered indications of very su- 
perior powers of intellect, and that in her seventh year he had 
first an opportunity of forming an estimate of them. ‘The 
earliest, however, of her compositions, which was sent to him 
by her father, is Ze/ida, written November 14. 1800, and which 
we copied in the article already cited. Other poems, particu- 
larly Laura, are mentioned as the production of this or some 
one of the wintery months ; from which it is inferred that Miss 
Symmons’s infantine muse (like that of her own Milton) * flowed 
most happily from the autumnal equinox to the vernal.” . In 
summer, indeed, the time is often passed chiefly without 
doors, and long nights are more propitious to study. —So pas- 
sionate an attachment did Miss S. feel for our best English 
poets, and particularly for Milton, that on her returning home 
one morning from the house of Mr. Ware, the oculist, where 
she had been undergoing an operation, when a tender concern 
was expressed for the possible danger to which the sight of the 
afflicted organ was exposed, she said with a smile, that * to be a 
Milton, she would cheerfully consent to lose both her eyes.” 
Animated by the noblest feelings, Mr. Wrangham summonses 
his utmost powers to render justice to the personal beauty, the 
mental endowments, and the moral charms of his young heroine, 
and thus concludes his memoir : 


‘ She was, in short, as pure a character as perhaps has ever 
appeared ; and discovered, in the short space of fourteen years, a very 
N 4 singular 
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singular combination of intellectual and moral excellence. But she 
is gone from this valley of grief to that better world, where there 
shall be ** no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: for to her the former things are passed away.” 
Rescued from the daagers and evils of this probationary state, she is 
surely in her fate, as she was in her faculties and her accomplishments, 
most enviable. — Alas! I speak—as a philosopher : but, when I turn 
my eyes to my own little prattling daughters, I shudder at the uncer- 
tainty of fate: I mingle my tears with those of my friend: I feel — 
as a man.’ 


Not having the first edition of Miss Symmons’s poems to com- 
pare with the present, we cannot exactly state in what respect 
this differs from its predecessor: but we believe that the two 

ms intitled Florio and Laura are additions. ‘The first is ine 
troduced by this short notice from Dr. S. : 


¢ Miss C. Symmons not liking the peculiarity of her own hand- 
writing, she generally employed the pen of her elder sister to commit 
her verses to paper. When she wrote them down herself, she con- 
fided them to the first scrap which occurred to her { and then wholly 
neglected them. Some of them haye, in consequence, been lost ; 
and some been found, after her decease, in a mutilated and imperfect 
state, Among these was the following unfinished poem. When it 
was composed, or whether it was brought by it’s author to a con- 
clusion, I am unable to ascertain ; but I am inclined to think that it 
is to be classed with her earliest attempts in verse, and was written 
about the same time with the two first pieces in this collection. With 
more marks of carelessness than are usually to be found in her com- 
positions, several of it’s stanzas are beautiful, and the selection of it’s 
story, for its melancholy cast, remarkable and peculiar. To supply 
the deficiency of one stanza, I have been obliged to insert two lines, 
which aye distinguished by italics. C.5. 


‘ FLorIo. 


‘ The sun had just removed the clouds of night, 
And evening dews still spangled o’er the mead ; 
The flowers unclosed their blooms to hail the light, 
When the young Florio left his lowly bed. 
Onward he walk’d, unweeting where he stray’d, 
For his gay heart ne’er felt mirth-pois’ning care ; 
His milk-white flock around his footsteps play’d, 
And blooming flowrets fragranced all the air. 
The breathing scene delighted Florio’s eye, 
He stopp’d and pull’d the roses from their stems ; 
The bashful violet, of a purple dye, 
_ The hare-bell cluster’d with the morning’s gems. 
*¢ Come, every flower,’”’ he cries, “ that decks the grove; 
Thou, primrose, bending o’er thy velvet bed ; 
Haste all, and join to ornament my love, 


'’ To form a garland for my Emma’s head.” 
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Then from the scene as Florio turn’d his eyes, 
A lowly cottage stood before his sight 5 
Twas roof’d of straw, small was its s iapely SiZ¢, 
And all appear’d the seat of sweet delight. 
Around its walls a fragrant rose entwined 


Her blushing arms, which warm with crimson glow’d ¢: 


The circling pales were gaily jessamined, 
And through the grass a winding streamlet flow’d, 
Pleased with the simple interest of the place, 
He gazed till, as on thoughts of woe intent, 
A man he saw; despair had worn his face, 
And his fine form by length of years was bent. 
«¢ Old man,” young Flario thus the sage address’d, 
«¢ Say from what sorrows flows that frequent tear, 
Oh! if by grief your bosom is oppress’d, 
Let Florio try your sinking heart to cheer. 
A shepherd’s life flows sweetly and serene, 
Calm as the sky, when spread with summer blue; 
Pleasing and cheerful as the mellow’d scene, 
When the pale moon displays her silver hue.” 
«¢ My happiness,” the man replied, ‘ is gone !”” 
And as he spoke he shook his hoary head : 
«¢ Within this world I’m helpless and alone, 
Since both my Charles and Emily are dead! 
Oh! may I never cease again to weep! 
Since ’tis for Charles and Emily I mourn. 
And may these eyes ne’er know the balm of sleep | 
Since they can never from the grave return. 
When my Emilia hover’d near her death, 
Ah! stranger, hadst thou then the damsel seen, 
With pallid cheeks, half-suffocated breath, 
Sure thou would’st never have forgot the scene. 
Shepherd! you weep! ye heavens! can one so young, 
In the misfortunes of Cordelius share ? 
Have my sad griefs your tender bosom wrung? 
Or has that bosom known some kindred care ? 
Then come within this bower’s impending shade, 
The story of my sorrows I[’ll relate ; 
That bower, which they so oft with flowers array’d, 
Shall hear me mourn their sad untimely fate. 
Know then, young man, two children bless’d my arms, 
Two children, lovelier than the stars of night : 
The opening rose-bud could not match their charms, 
Nor did the golden morn appear so bright. 
In industry and mirth we pass’d the hours ; 
Nor thought of death, that came, alas! too soon: 
Our eves we pass’d within these blooming bowers, 
And saw with cheerful eyes the rising moon. 
In their sweet company my troubles fled; 
With them my poverty was all forgot: 
But now my Charles and Emily are dead, 
And with sharp pangs I mourn my hapless lot.. 
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One year dire Famine raged o’er all the land, 
And changed the face of this once fertile ground : 
She came, she held a dagger in her hand, 
And cast a horrid smile on all around. 
*T was just, young man, as if the demon said, — 
Catera desunt.’” 


Of the short poems, we transcribe one which was written 
March 16. 1801, called 


¢ Taz Hare-Betr. 


¢ In Spring’s green lap there blooms a flower, 
Whose cups imbibe each vernal shewer : 
Who sips fresh Nature’s balmy dew, 
Clad in her sweetest, purest blue: — 
Yet shuns the ruddy beam of morning, 
The shaggy wood’s brown shades adorning. 
Simple floweret! child of May! 
Though hid from the broad eye of day: 
Though doom’d to waste those pensive graces 
In the wild wood’s dark embraces ; 
In desert air thy sweets to shed, 
Unnoticed droop the languid head ; 
Yet Nature’s darling thou’lt remain ; 
She feeds thee with her softest rain : 
Fills each sweet bell with honied tears : 
With genial gales thy blossom. cheers. 
Still then unfold thy bashful charms 
In yon deep thicket’s circling arms. 
Far from the common eye’s coarse glare, 
No heedless hand shall harm thee there. 
Still then avoid the gaudy scene ; 
The flaunting sun, the embroider’d green ; 
And bloom and fade, with chaste reserve, unseen.’ 


The whole number of Miss Symmons’s compositions amounts 
to twenty. 

That portion of the volume which contains the productions 
of Dr. 5. is formed also for the most part of re-publications. 
The tragedy of Inez occupies the largest space, and is now in- 
troduced by a very manly and spirited preface. Asa staunch 
Whig of the old school, Dr. Symmons originally inscribed this 
drama to his friend, and then brother-Whig, Mr. Windham : but, 
being greatly hurt by the defection of that gentleman from those 
principles which cemented their friendship, he has now sup- 
pressed that dedication, and intrepidly records the motives and 
feelings by which he is actuated. Merely as a piece of fine 
writing, the passage is worthy of transcription: but it is still 
more intitled to notice for the Roman virtue of sacrificing pri- 
vate feelings on the altar of public principle. 


¢ Some 
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« Some knowledge of this poem, as it was first intended for publi- 
cation, having been already communicated to the world, it is too late 
for me to conceal that it was originally inscribed to a man of rich in- 
tellectual possessions and of great moral worth; who was then united 
to me by a friendship begun in our academical youth, cemented by a 
similarity of studies, sentiments, and feelings, and apparently firm 
beyond the power of the varying accidents of life to shake or impair. 
Why then has this inscription been suppressed, or not replaced by 
another ? Death, as it may justly be remarked, ought to consecrate 
the memory of the friend, and to rivet it with adamant upon the 
sensitive and honest heart. But long before his lamented separation 
from the living, this friend, who was lodged in my very inmost 
bosom, was unfortunately wrested from me. Mr. Burke, and the 
French Revolution, and a change in his domestic state, deprived me of 
what I had enjoyed during a series of happy years, and converted the 
object of my proud bem into the zealot of aristocratical and factious 
alarm ; into the accompliee and the instrument of Mr. Pitt; into the 
advocate of “ a vigour beyond the law;’’ into the supporter of 
atrocious and sanguinary prosecutions; into the patron of barracks 
aud of military controll ; into the libeller (and again, in the course 
of a few revolving moons, the associate) of Mr. i. into the ad- 
vancer, even by the means of jobs, of the double family given to him 
by nature and by connexion. 

‘ Under the deformity of such an entire change, was it possible 
that I could acknowledge the friend with whom I had taken sweet 
counsels, or that he should not be ashamed of acknowledging me? In 
the ruin which now threw a gloom and a menace over the soil from 
which it sprang, and gave it’s fantastic ivy to frolic in the wind as it 
shifted from opposite points, was it Septiiole that I could discover (or 
discover without anguish) that stately temple, which had once 
delighted my sight, and almost Bios. my adoration? No! if I 
thought of the Windham of former years, it was only to weep over 
the Windham which was before me ; and acutely to feel the death 
of those hopes, which an intimacy with his virtues and his powers had 
reared into vigorous life. With a sort of pertinacious instinct, my 
affection indeed followed him to his grave: but to eulogize or even 
apologize for him, under the impression of later days, was a deed for 
which I found myself disqualified ; and the pen fell from my hand to 
settle in it’s more appropriate station between the immortalizing 


fingers of Mr. Malone.’ 


It is stated that the first edition of Inez was withdrawn from 
its projected circulation, with the exception of a few copies ; 
and Dr. S. is therefore induced to regard the present reprint 
as its first actual appearance in the world: at any rate, it was 
scarcely known, we believe, as the production of his pen. We 
were, however, among those who possessed it ; and having made 
our public report of it, we can now do no more than refer to 
our xxist Vol. N.S. p.131. 
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The minor pieces display much taste and elegance, as well 
as creative fancy. In the concluding couplet of the Sonnet to 
Mrs. Symmons, (at p. go.) 


¢ Scared by the tempest’s roar, and rushing rain, 
_ ‘To his loved fostering hearth more fondly clings the swain,’ 


we have almost a copy from Goldsmith’s picture of the Swiss 


‘peasant, in the Traveller : 


«¢ While the loud torrents and the tempest’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountain more.” 


A version of the-fourth book of the AEneis is introduced by 
a judicious preface, ‘in which Dr.Symmons nicely appreciates 
the merit of Virgil, and places his skill as a poet in a right 
point of view. ‘They who consider the Mantuan bard as a 
mere plagiarist, or imitator, greatly undervalue his verse. If 
he avails himself of the fictions of the Grecian muse, he 


-employs these materials with the dexterity of a consummate 


artist : 


‘ Virgil,’ says Dr. S., ¢ borrows largely (and rather with an ostenta- 
tion of the fact ) from the affluence of the Grecian muses : but what he 
thus takes he converts into the means of his own wealth; and with the 
materials of others he completes his own grand and original design. 


‘The bricks may be drawn from other buildings; but the stately 


edifice, to the rearing of which they are thus compelled to contribute, 
is not indebted to them for it’s symmetry and beauty; neither is the 
merit of the architect in any degree diminished by the circumstance 
of his not being the maker of these subordinate parts of his structure. 
He mhay even borrow an architrave or a capital sculptured by the chisel 
of a former artist ;-and, if the ornament be blended harmoniously with 


the work into which it is admitted, the master will be praised, rather 


than censured, for thus ably availing himself of the operations of 
preceding art.’ . 
A new translation of Virgil must, in course, become an ob- 
ject of comparison, and with the labors of Dryden and Pitt the 
present author seems desirous of having his efforts contrasted: 


¢ If my version be compared by the scholar with the original, it will 
probably be pronounced faithful to the sense, and possibly not false 
to the spirit of the Roman page: but in all the beauties of diction, it 
must necessarily be condemned as lamentably inferior; if it be perused 
by the English reader, with reference to the only two translations of the 
same work which are now worthy of notice, those I mean by Dryden 
and by Pitt, it may be regarded as not destitute of a sort of relative 
merit ; and may perhaps be declared to be more vigorous than one of 
these versions, and more equal than the other; while, as the repre- 
sentative of the original, it may claim the praise of more fidelity than 
either of them.’ 


At the end of his preface, Dr. S. adds, 


¢ [ kaow 
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¢ I know not whether it may be of consequence to observe that 
the version, now submitted to the public, approaches more nearly 
to the brevity of the original than that of either of my immediate 

redecessors ; being shorter by fifty-nine lines than Dryden’s, and 
é sixty-four than Pitt’s. If regard be paid to the relative lengths 
of the classic hexameter, and of our five-feet iambic, my translation 
will be found to exceed the length of the original only by a very few 
lines: and, when we reflect on the compressibility of the Roman lan. 

uage, and the peculiarly condensed and vigorous style of the great 
Pr aed epic, it may be admitted as a species of merit in the translator, 
to have included the ideas of his original within the samé¢, or very 
nearly the same, compass of expression.’ 

On the score of fidelity, condensation, and vigor of expres- 
sion, we certainly think that this version will gain by the com- 
parison which it challenges; yet. perhaps it might be made 
more perfect were it retouched by Dr.S. himself. ‘The lines, 
‘ the beauteous Queen, 

As her fair hands the sacred goblet hold, 
On the white heifer’s forehead pours the gold,’ 
will not be clear to the mere English reader. Pouring the 
gold, or the silver, for pouring the contents of a gold or silver cup 
or goblet, is scarcely an authorized expression. Here Drydenis 
‘more luminous and closer to the original; though he indeed 
has not translated the pateram of Virgil, and has introduced 
flowers and the epithet ruddy, which ought not to intrude : 
3 ‘ A milk-white heifer she with flow’rs adorns, | 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns.” 

The * infandum si fallere possit amorem,” in the 85th line of 

the original, is thus expanded by Dr.5.: 


‘ Ah! blest! could she deceive with arts like these 
The mighty power of love, and steal to ease.’ 


Dryden’s single, line conveys the idea more neatly: 
‘© If love by likeness might be so beguil’d.” 
Is “© Maonid mentum mitra crinemque madentem 
Subnexus,” 
properly translated by the following line? 
‘ His Phrygian mitre tied to prop his chin.’ 
We do not so much object to prop because it is made the corres- 
ponding word to subnexus, as because it conveys a wrong idea; 


the tying under the chin was not made for the sake of the chin, 
but in order to fasten the mitre cr bonnet over the perfumed 


hair. * 











— 


* In Mr. Hope’s Costume of the Ancients, second edition, Vol. i. 
plate 21., are several representations of Phrygian bonnets or helmets; 
by which it will be seen in what way they were fastened under the chin. 
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‘ Lord of the brain,’ in the 309th line of the translation, has no- 
thing corresponding to it in the original. The same may be said 
dlso of 1. 933.) * And the torn vessels yield a bubbling sound.’ 

Dr. S. is so attentive, in general, to the circumstance of 
thyme, that we were surprised at |. 808. to find the following 


couplet : 


¢ But doubtful still had been the fate of war :— 
Secure of death, whom—what had I to fear ” 


We will not, however, farther ‘ nibble at niceties,” as an 
old, alliterative writer says, but proceed to exhibit such a 
fair sample of this translation as will manifest its prevalent 
character. It maintains an uniform spirit, and any one portion 
will be an exact specimen of the whole. We shall transcribe 
the speech of /Eneas to the afflicted Dido, who vents her 
grief and rage on the Trojan when she discovers his purpose of 


abandoning her: 


‘ Thus she: by Jove constrain’d, his eyes he held 
Unmoved, and his love-faltering heart compell’d : 
Then briefly spoke at last: “* OQ Queen! what you 
Can claim of richest merit, is your due. 

And while the memory of “a te remains, 

While life’s warm spirit quickens in my veins, 

Still shall your worth be treasured in my breast ; 
And still Elissa’s virtues be confest. 

To all beside, I painfully reply : 

Mistake not, that I hoped by stealth to fly. 

1 ne’er pretended to a husband’s claim : 

Not such our union, or it’s rights the same. 

If, to myself resign’d, I yet were free, 

My act unfetter’d by the Fates? decree ; 

First would I cherish my dear native land, 

And prostrate Troy should rise beneath thy hand ; 
The vanquish’d triumph in their alter’d state, 

And Priam’s palace once again be great. 

But, from his Lycian and Grynzan shrine, 
Apollo’s voice ordains Italia mine : 

To great Italia bids me waft my care : 

My country that—my patriot ite is there. 

If on this Lybian coast, though sprung from Tyre, 
You see well-pleased your Punic towers aspire ; 
Why may not we enjoy the Ausonian land, 

And build dominion on a foreign strand ? 

Oft as o’er earth the humid veil of night 

Is drawn, and heaven with living fires is bright ; 
Anchises’ angry shade, forewarning harm, 
Invades my , and chills me with alarm. 

Me, too, my loved and wrong’d Ascanius blames : 
Withheld by me, Hesperia’s crown he claims— 


His 
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His by the Fates; and now, to make me just, 

Jove sends his herald to enforce my trust — 

Hermes himself: I both the Gods attest ! 

My eyes the power, array’d in light, confest ; 

Even here he stood ; his accents, as he spoke, 

On my struck ear with deep impression broke. 

Cease then ! and wound your heart and mine no more : 
Constrain’d by Heaven, I seek Italia’s shore.’ ” 


Now for the Queen’s imprecation, when from her tower in 
the morning she perceives /fneas’s fleet at sea: 


‘ Thou, Sun! whose eye of fire sees all below; 
Thou, nuptial Juno! conscious of my woe; 
Thou, Hecate! severe nocturnal Power, 
Invoked with howlings in the midnight hour ; 
Ye, Furies of revenge! ye Gods! who wait 
On Dido’s death, the ministers of fate! 
Attend! Your righteous deities incline 
To wrongs so deep, and prayers so just as mine ! 
If this dire man must struggle to the land, 
Must gain the port, as Jove and Fate command ; 
$o let it be: — but let him joy no more! 
Preserved from ocean, be he wreck’d on shore ! 
Oppress’d by nations of unwielding war, 
Torn from Itilus, frem his confines far, 
An exile, let him sue for aid in vain, 
And see his comrades strew the ensanguined plain, 
And when at last beneath injurious peace 
He stoops, O let not then his labours cease ! 
Then cheated of the hopes he bought so dear, 
The tranquil sceptre and life’s hoary year, 
Oh! let him fall in gore before his day, 
Unburied on the sands, the vulture’s prey ! 
This is my prayer: and O ye Gods! make good 
These my last words, that issue with my blood! 
And you, my Tyrians! to my Manes just, 
Cherish my hatred as a sacred trust ! 
Pursue to death the whole detested line ! 
No love, no leagues, the hostile people join ! 
Rise, too, some great avenger from my tomb, 
To urge with steel and fire the Dardan’s doom ! 
Now, and hereafter, as the strength may grow, 
Still let our vengeance strike, our battle glow ? 
Theirs still our shores, waves, arms opposing face ; 
And one vast hate inspirit all our race !’ 


A version of that part of the second book which relates the 
death of Laocoon is next presented to us; and we think that, 
by both these specimens, the reader will be induced to wish 
that Dr. Symmons would translate the whole of the Aneis. 
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Arr. VIIT. Some Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. Hsia Butler, Esquire, 
Crown 8vo. pp. 180. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812, 


Orr have we borne a willing and a decided testimony to the 
thirst for knowlege, the industry, and the research which so 
honourably distinguish the present biographer of the celebrated 
French prelate. Tn this, as in all his syn! productions, his 
object seems to be to collect together useful and curious in- 
formation ; and to impart it to his readers in a neat, concise, 
and perspicuous manner. To the graces of composition and 


. the beauties of style he appears not to aspire ; and the story 


of." if 


of the great Bossuet here appears in the same plain garb in 
which we suppose the author to clothe his legal opinions. Yet 
this observation would perhaps not have pressed itself on our at- 
tention, had not the subject of his labours now been ofa more tharr 
ordinary kind ; and were it not impossible to think of that exalted 
person without connecting with him all that is transcendant in 
mind, all that is great in conception, and all that is exquisite 
in style. A genius of the highest rank, possessed of unrivalled 
acquirements, placed at the head of his order, acting his part 
on a most splendid stage, surrounded by the most imposing 
consideration,—such was the object of this memoir; and we do 
not disparage the eminent lawyer who has composed it, if we 
‘say that he has not entirely done it justice. Of those whose 
days have been exclusively devoted to the pursuit of letters, and 
of whose hours no part is occupied by business, few are equal 
to an undertaking like the present. Unreasonable is he who 
wishes for a better account than is here given of the events of 
the prelate’s life, of the sentiments which he espoused, and of 
the part which he bore in public transactions: but the reader 
of taste, who has hung with transport over his pages, looks for 
something beyond this : he expects the causes of his delight to be 
laid open, the excellences which astonished him to be analyzed, 
and the faults of his favourite author (if he had any) to be‘de- 
tected. Something of this sort will be found in the pagg, be- 
fore us: but this respectable writer has too much good sense 
to make such attempts himself: indeed, the cut and trim of 
them shew them to be dealt out at second hand, and bespeak 
them to be manufactured by countrymen of the prelate. 

In some of the few critical observations which Mr. B. does offer, 
we are sorryto be obliged to differ from him. We can byno means 
coincide with him when he says, ‘ Nothing seems more flowing or 
more easy than the style of the late Mr. Edmund Burke; it has 
all the appearance of an unpremeditated eloquence! If it were 
allowed us to report on the subject, we should be constrained 

to 
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to say that’ in no’ performances of the same order do we fancy 
that we see so many traces of labour, and that in no author of 
celebrity is the ars celare artem less conspicuous. In all his pages, 
if we except his first production, the Treatise on Natural Society, 
and which in a literary point of view we consider as by far the 
best of his publications, the toil is to us extremely apparent. We 
are here indeed afterward told that Mr. Burke really bestowed 
much time on correcting and revising his compositions. ,; We be- 
lieve that he did: but, had he-corrected and revised them more, 
he would perhaps have better deserved the encomium ren ce 
on him, as being master of a flowing and easy style.’ We are 
equally unable to adopt another opinion here “aes that ‘ the 
labour bestowed by a great writer to render his performances 
finished is a drudgery.’ We can conceive as little drudgery-in the 
repeated touches whichwe suppose a Shaftesbury and a Shipley, to 
have given to their exquisite compositions, as in the correspond- 
ing exertions of a Reynolds and a West to impart life to the 
canvas. To revise compositions which consist of dry and tedious 
forms, filled up by irksome minutiz and endless repetitions, and 
which have no scope for invention and scarcely any for ingenuity, 
may be a wearisome toil, which a fee can alone make tolerable; 
but if it be a labour for genius to render its own productions 
worthy of itself, Jabor ipse voluptas. 

The volume before us, howevér, possesses very considerable 
merit, and prefers respectable claims to the attention of the 
English reader, for whom it was designed. It will acquaint 
him with all the events of the time which connected them- 
selves with the great subject of the work ; it will impart in- 
formation which is highly curious and interesting; and, al- 
though the biasses of the author are easily discoverable, his nar- 
rative is on the whole impartial. We should be culpable in 
with-holding from our pages the following account of the French 
prelate’s early studies; since, though it is rather detective, and 
by no means a favourable specimen of the present performance, 
it is too material a point to be passed over in the life of a per- 
son whose fame was derived from his literary attainments and 
labours. ‘The disproportionate space allowed to this topic, in 
Mr. Butler’s volume, is unquestionably a circumstance which its ° 
readers will greatly regret : 


‘ All the biographers of Bossuet mention, that, in the early part 
of his studies, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages ; that he had repeatedly perused the works of the principal 
poets, historians, and orators of antiquity, and that Homer and De. 
mosthenes, among the Creeks, and Virgil among the Latins, were 
his favorite authors. His acquaintance with them gave him that 
chaste and nervous style, which is so seldom attained by persons, 
Rey. Ocr. 1813. O who 
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who have not formed themselves on those models. ‘In the works of 
such writers, brilliant, pathetic, and even sublime peamges are often 


found ; but that, which constitutes the perfection of style, and alone 


enables it to engage attention, when it is not excited by a sentiment, 


an image, or a turn of phrase particularly striking, the indescribable 
charm of the proper word in the proper place, is learned nowhere 
but in the Greek and Roman school. With hew much difficulty 
it is attained, Bossuet himself is a striking example. The Benedic- 
tine editors of hig works inform us, that his manuscripts are so 
much disfigured by obliterations, insertions, and carrections of every 
tort, as to be almost illegible.’— 

‘ Through life, Bossuet was a very early riser: and if, while he 
was in bed, his sleep was delayed or interrupted, he availed himself 
ef it, to write his letters, or to commit to paper any interesting 
thought which occurred to him ; he also frequently gave this time to 

rayer. No portion of time, he used to say, was so favourable to 
Yevotion, as the stillness of the night ; none, when the Holy Spirit 
was more propitious to those who invoke him. 

* He had no regular hours for his meals; visits of ceremony, which 
the most imperious etiquéte did not prescribe, he neither received, 
nor paid: but it appears that he was easy of access, and affable in © 
conversation. —- He was so covetous of his time, as to deny himself 
the blameless recreation of a walk in his garden.’ 


The conduct adopted by Bossuet with regard to stage-enter- 
tainments leads Mr. Butler to give an account of their origin in 
France,which he has executed with his usual neatness.and brevity. 
The Bishop was a resolute enemy of the stage, and his senti- 
ments on the subject are delivered in a work called Maximes 
sur la Comédte. Many of our readers will doubtless be sur- 
prized to learn the state of degradation in which the govern- 
ment and church of France, until the period of their subversion, 
affected to hold the stage. ‘The biographer takes notice of the 


controversy between D’Alembert and Rousseau on this topic, 
and then remarks: . 


“In1761, the celebrated Mademoiselle Clairon, professionally con- 
sulted with M. Huerne de la Motte, a French avocat, on the repro- 
bation of actors by the civil law of France, and the supposed excom- 
munication of them by the Gallican Church. M. Huerne de la Motte 
delivered his opinion, in along dissertation, in which he attempted to 
shew, that the laws both of the State and the Church against the 
Theatre were founded in prejudice ; and that the supposed excom- 
munication of the actors was an invasion of the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. On the motion of M. Joly de Fleury, the Procureur Ge- 
neral of the King, the Parliament of Paris ordered this dissertation of 
M. Huerne de la Motte to be burned by the hangman; and, on @ 
general requisition of the French bar, M. Huerne de la Motte was 
expelled from it. 

«'M. Desprez de Boissy, in his “ Lettres sur les ‘Spectacles, 
{ed. 1774, 2 part, pa. 673.) mentions, that two individuals ae 
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entered into an agreement to establish a new théatée; one of thtm, 
from motives of conscience, declined the adventure ; that the other 
instituted, in one of the civil courts of Paris, a sitit to compél him 
to perform his part of the contract ; and that the Court was of dpi- 
nion, that the contract was morally vicious, and therefore 
void.’ 

The repeated discussions of theatrical claitis in otir own 
courts of law, particulatly thos¢ which are now carrying on’ in 
the High Court of Chancety, shew in what a different light 
the same matters are regarded in this country. We find, con- 
trary to our expectations, that the proceedings in France aré 
related by the author without any reprobation of theny: yet, im 
our opinion, no language can be used which is too strong toex- 
pose the hypocrisy of the Gallican church, ahd thé injustice 
and pusiflanimity of the old government of France, respecting 
thé céridition in which persons contiected with the’ drama were 
suffered to refiain. If this grarid mieinber of the Roman re- 
ligion: condémned_ dramatic exhibitions, we hope that every 
Catholic is not bound to entertain a: similar hostility. 

Mr. Butler next adverts to the Exposition de la Foi catholique, 
which is a very extraordinary performance ; displaying to the 
utmost advantage all the learning, skill, and ingenuity of 
which its great author was master. A more full account of 
this performance, and a brief analysis of it, would have very 
properly made a part of the volume before us. 


_ © In composing it,’ (says Mr. Butler, ) ‘ Bossuet was sensible how 
important it was, not only to himself, but to the whole Church, 
that it should be absolutely free from error. With this view, he 
caused a small number of copies of it to be privately printed, and he 
circulated them among several persons of acknowledged learning and 
piety in the Gallican Church, with a request from him, that they 
would favour him with their remarks, on any parts of it, that should 
appear to them obscure, erroneous, or imperfect. — After he had re- 
ceived their communications, he published the Work, and prefixed 
to it the formal approbations of the Archbishops of Rheims: and 
Tours ; of the Bishops of Chalons, Usez, Meaux, Grénoble, Tulle, 
Auxerre, Tarbes, Béziers, and Autun. 
© Soon after it’s publication, Bossuet received from Cardinal Bona, 
Cardinal Chigi, and Hyacinth Libelli, then Master of the Sacred 
Palace, afterwards Archbishop of Avignon, the most unequivocal’ 
and unqualified approbations of it; and it was twice formally ap- 
proved by Pope Innocent the XIth, first, by a brief, dated the 22d 
of November 1678, and afterwards, by a brief dated the’ rath: of 
July 1679. The Clergy of France,-in their Assembly of 16824 
signified their approbation of it, and declared it to contain the doe< 
sean of ue Roman Catholic Church. It is translated into thé 
of every country, where the Roman Catliolic religion’ is’ 
cites feos gio 
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¢ Roman Catholics have but one opinion of it : — in public and in 
private, by the learned and unlearned, it is equally acknowledged to 
be a full and faultless Exposition of the Doctrine of their Church. 

‘ A translation of it was published, in English, by the Abbé 
Montagu, in 1672; in Irish, by Father Porter, at the press of the 
Propaganda, in 1673 ; in German, by the Prince Bishop of Pader- 
born, in the same year; in Dutch, by the Bishop of Castorie, in 
1678 ; in Italian, by the Abbé Nazari, under the inspection of the 
Cardinal d’Etrées, who, himself, corrected the proofs of the im- 
pression. This translation was formally approved of by Ricci, the 
secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, and by Father 
Laurence Brancati, librarian of the Vatican ; and, with their per- 
mission, was dedicated to the Congregation of Propaganda. It was 
translated into Latin, under the immediate inspection of Bossuet, 
by the Abbé de Fleury, the author of the invaluable History of the 
Church. The Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy mentions (Memoires d’Ar- 
tigny, tom. 1. p. 336. note 6.), that the celebrated M. Basnage 
assured him, that, in the opinion of Protestants, it had injured their 
cause more than all other Roman Catholic works of controversy, col- 
lectively taken. — It is much to be lamented that the English transla- 
tion of it is very ill executed.’ 


A more minute detail perhaps was requisite than is here 
given of the conference which took place between Claude and 
Bossuet: since it exhibits to advantage the skill and ability of the 
former, and the good sense and high breeding which the Bishop 
seemed to have at command when struggling with an adversary 
who did not excite his jealousy. Why do not the same temper 
and decorum accompany him when the divine Fenelon is 
his antagonist ? The dispute with the Protestant advocate ex- 
hibits little that can interest those readers of the present day 
who are conversant with such matters. Chillingworth has placed 
the controversy between the two communions on its true basis: 
but the arguments used at this conference wander from the 
real point in dispute. 

The . Histoire des Variations is next noticed ; and Mr. Butler 
analyzes this work, which we think did not deserve such atten- 
tion, and gives asummary of its contents. It should seem, from 
the following passage, that he is not sufficiently aware of the 
little dependence which ought to be placed on this exceptionable 
performance : 


¢ There seems reason to believe, that, after the death of Manes, the 
European Manichees retreated, and carried their doctrines with them 
into the East ; that they made a second appearance in Europe, about 
the beginning of the ninth century ; that, under the various appella- 
tions of Paulicians, Albigenses, Waldenses, Hussites, Bohemians, 
Begards, Brethren of the Free Spirit, Wickliffites, and Lollards, 
they and their disciples, during that and the three ensuing centuries, 
spread themselves over Europe ; that they diverged into sects, some 
of whom were hostile to the constituted authorities of the times, both 
in 
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in church and state; and that, after various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the disciples of some of those sects finally triumphed, in the sixteenth 
century, in a considerable portion of Europe, and filled it with .dis- 
organizing principles, which were never wholly eradicated.’ 


Are the Waldenses, Hussites, Bohemians, Wickliffites, and 
Lollards, to be considered as European Manichees ? 

Whether Mr. Butler will obtain praise or censure from 
orthodox theologians for the following statement, we cannot 
presume to decide, but shall leave the point to be ascertained 
by the better judgment of our readers, and by the event: 


‘ The fourteenth book of Bossuet’s “ History of the Variations” 
is particularly interesting, as he attempts to shew in it, by much cu- 
rious and instructive evidence, a natural gravitation of every sect, 
which separates from the church of Rome, into Socinianism. Some 
time after Bossuet’s * History of the Variations’? made its appear- 
ance, he published his six eloquent Addresses to the French Pro- 
testants. In the last, he treats, at length, of this supposed Socinian 
tendency of the Reformation. He proves in it, from the confessions 
of the celebrated Jurieu, that, before the close of the seventeenth 
century, Socinianism abounded in the United Provinces; and that the 
dispersion of the French Huguenots, in consequence of the Edict of 
Nantes, revealed to the terrified reformers of the original school, the 
alarming secret of the preponderance of Socinianism, even in the re- 
formed churches of France. The members of them, being, by Jurieu’s 
account, no longer under the controul of the civil power, disseminated 
their Socinian principles, every where, with the greatest, activity and 
success. Evenin England, Jurieu pretended to discover the effect 
of their exertions. He mentions, that, in 1698, thirty-four French 
refugee ministers, residing in London, addressed a Letter to the 
Synod, then sitting in Amsterdam, in which they declared that So- 
cinianism spread so rapidly, that, if the Ecclesiastical Assemblies ap- 
plied no remedy to it, or used only palliatives, the evil would be 
incurable. — Of these lamentations of Jurieu, Bossuet avails himself 
with the greatest skill: —they brought Jurieu into great disgrace 
among his own brethren. 

‘ It has often been observed, that contraries meet in their extremes. 
Two writers more contrary, in every sense of that word, to each other, 
than Bossuet and the late author of the “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,”’ cannot be mentioned: yet, in one of the most 
curious passages of that extraordinary work, Mr. Gibbon adopts and 
aggravates all these charges of Bossuet. (See ch. liv. )’ 


Were we not fully persuaded of the ingenuousness of the 
author, we should regard the design with which this passage 
was inserted as equivocal. Do the Catholic and the sceptic 
agree in declaring that those, who derive their faith from the 
Scriptures alone, naturally gravitate towards Socinianism ? Is 
this a legitimate inference, if the authority of the church in 
construing the Scriptures be rejected ? Will not the supporters 
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of that doctrine maintain that this united testimony operates 
strongly in their fayour?—The seeming approbation, with which 
our candid author dismisses this most disingenuous work, not 
a little surprized us. Many years ago, we took up this te- 
nowned history, and commenced the perusal of it with the 
hope of being at once instructed and gratified, as we had been by 
all the other works of Bossuet which had fallen into our hands. 
We expected to be set right on many points, in consequence 
of the researches of a most able adversary: we were prepared to 
behold the untoward events which attended the Reformation ex- 
hibited in full day-light ; and we cgncluded that the characters 
of the principal parties who engaged in it would not he spared, 
but that its errors and excesses would be exposed in a masterly 
manner : though the colouring might be heightened, and light 
and shade artfully disposed to serve the purposes of the writer. 
Our philosophy could have borne with all this: we had joined 
in the laugh which the pleasantries of Erasmus had raised 
against the marriage of Luther: Sleidan had not been able to 
conceal from us he mercenary and political motives of the 
German princes; we had wept over the fate of the incom- 
rable More ; we had shared in the abhorrence and indignation 
which the character and conduct of the violent Henry were 
¢alculated to inspire; and we had seen that the chuych of 
England was more the child of worldly policy than any of the 
communions which sprang from the Reformation. We were 
therefore not only prepared to listen to the observations of a wily 
opponent, but were desirous to make good use of the re- 
proaches and gibes which we anticipated, and to profit by in- 
structions which we, expected to be served to us in no very 
alatable manner. In the Bishop of Meaux, we were aware 
that we should meet with an ardent partisan: but we gave’ him 
credit for a knowlege of human nature and a regard to his 
high literary reputation, and we did not then question his in- 
genuousness. Never was disappointment so entire, neyer did 
we feel such complete disgust, because we thought that we 
never had encountered so besotted a party-spirit, so total a dis- 
dain of the truth of history, such gross perversions of facts, 
and such continued wilful misrepresentations. The style and 
method seemed alone to belong to the famed author ; while the 
spirit and substance of the work were worthy only of the 
humblest tool of the papacy, of a Mabillon or a Varillas. 
Mr. Butler now gives an account of the conduct of 
this celebrated prelate in the general assembly of the Gal- 
lican church of 1682. Here we know not which most to 


admire, the extent of the Bishop’s learning, the celerity of his 


measures, his ability and skill, or the weight of his character. 
The 
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The narrative of these proceedings forms a very interesting 
portion of this volume, and is composed in the author’s best 
manner. ‘he Declaration, so celebrated on account of its. con- 
taining a spirited summary of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, which was published by this assembly, came from the 
pen of Bossuet, and consisted: of four articles : 


¢ The first article declares, that the power, which Jesus Christ has 
given to St. Peter and his successors, vicars of Christ, relates only to 
spiritual things, and those which concern salvation; and not to 
things civil and temporal: so that, in temporals, kings and princes 
are not subject to the ecclesiastical power, and cannot, directly or 
indirectly, be deposed by the power of the keys; or their subjects 
discharged, by it, from the obedience which they owe to their sove- 
reigns, or from their oaths of allegiance, | 

‘ The second article declares, that the plenitude of the powet, 
which resides in the Holy See and the successors of St. Peter, in rev 
spect to spiritual concerns, does not derogate from what the Council 
of Constance has defined, in its fourth and fifth sessions, on the su.’ 
perior authority of general councils. 

‘ The third article declares, that the exercise of the apostolical 
power of the Holy See, should be governed by the Canons, which 
have been enacted by the Spirit of God, and are respected by all the 
Christian world ; and that the rules, customs and usages, received by 
the kingdom and churches of France, and approved by the Holy See, 
should be inviolably preserved. ) 

‘ The fourth article declares, that, in questions of faith, the Po 
has the principal authority, and that his decisions extend over the 
universal church, and each church in particular; but that, unless 
they have the consent of the church, they are not irreformable. 

‘ These articles passed unanimously, and the monarch was desired 
to publish them throughout his kmgdom. He immediately issued an 
edict, by which, he ordered the Declaration to be registered by all 
the Parliaments, Bailliwicks, Stewarties, Universities, and Faculties 
of Divinity and Canon Law, within his dominions. The edict forbad 
all persons, secular or regular, to write or teach any thing contrary 
to the Declaration ; and that no person should be appointed pro- 
fessor of Theology, who did not previously engage to teach no other 
doctrine.’ 


Even at this late period, the crown of France, in its dispute 
with Rome, was indebted to the efforts of a subject; and Bossuet, 
on this o¢casion, took the part of his sovereign against the pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontiff. The times, it is true, had 
changed, and we cannot decide what a prelate so ambitious 
would have done had he lived in the days of Becket: it is not 
improbable that he would have viewed the controversy in a 
different light : but, at the epoch of which we are speaking, the 
French monarchy was in its meridian, and of the power of 


Rome the sliadow alone remained. 
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If men will be dupes and fanatics, neither princes nor states 
ought to use compulsion or civil restraints with the hope of cor- 
recting them. Instruction, particularly early instruction, is the 
only legitimate method which should be adopted for that pur- 
ey For a Catholic country, the concluding part of Mr. But- 
er’s chapter might be appropriate : but, as it respects Protestant 
readers, we think it is wholly needless. 


¢ The Pope’s claim,’ says Mr. Butler, ‘ to temporal power by divine 
right, has not perhaps at this time a single advocate: but the other 
articles of the Declaration are still a subject of dispute. It should be 
observed, that the members of the assembly never proposed to hold 
out their Declaration, as a decree respecting faith : they indeed con- 
sidered it to be founded on the Scripture, on Tradition, on solid and 
unanswerable arguments, but still to be no more than an opinion. The 
Ultramontanes predicate the same of their tenets. Moderate men of 
neither side tax the opposite tenets with heresy or schism. Each con- 
siders his own and his adversary’s doctrine on these points to be in the 
class of opinions on which the church has not yet pronounced, and 
which, therefore, any individual may conscientiously hold.’ 


_ With due submission to this writer, we conceive that the 
principles of the Ultramontanes (as they are here called) are so 
pregnant with absurdity and mischief, that the civil communities 
in which they are professed can owe their peace and tran- 
quillity only to the insignificance of those who maintain 
such a doctrine, or the imbecility of the power to which such 
unworthy subjection is acknowleged. Oppressive as we deem it 
to be to withhold their civil rights from our Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, let it not hence be concluded that we are less averse than 
the adversaries of these rights to the errors, the usurpations, and 
the fopperies with which the Roman church is chargeable. Our 
notions on that head proceed on a principle wholly different : 
we do not confine the enjoyment of civil rights to the profession 
of any religion. 

The Bishop of Meaux defended the condemnation of the 
book of Jansenuus, and at once evinced his address and exposed 
his ignorance in the controversy in which he had the im- 
prudence to engage with the very learned Father Simon. — 
Our limits do not permit us to follow Mr. Butler into various 
curious matters which belong to the life of Bossuet. We differ 
from him foto celo in what he says respecting the controversy 
between him and the incomparable Fenelon. In the former, 
we observe the mean jealousy and the rancorous persecution of 
an envious courtier: who in this business indubitably braved 
the restraints of religion, the dictates of justice, and the rules 
of honor. The whole of his conduct appears to have pro- 
ceeded from the most furious resentment and the blindest 

passion : 
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passion :'but/his unaccountable demeanour doubtless appears the 
more odious from contrasting it, which we cannot help doing, 
with the almost super-human virtues and temper of his exalted 
adversary. * 

Mr. Butler very properly introduces a short account of the 
death of Henrietta-Ann of England, which was necessary in 
order to set in its true light the unparallelled merit of the 
discourse which Bossuet pronounced on the occasion. After 
having read that composition, we can almost forgive the relentless 
persecutor and furious defamer of Fenelon. Many circumstances 
in the life of this celebrated prelate, the general turn of his public 
character, and especially his conduct towards the Archbishop 
of Cambray, would incline us to believe that he was wholly an 
artificial character, and merely acted a part. Impelled by many 
considerations to this conclusion, but placing before our eyes 
the times in which Bossuet lived, knowing how far self- 
delusion will carry men in inj ustice, and recollecting his inces- 
sant acts of devotion, we stop short, and set him down as 
one of those compounds of great, good, and bad qualities, in 
which description too many of the /eading characters of the 
Christian church, as well confessors and martyrs as fathers and 
reformers, are to be ranked. No persons can estimate more 
highly the talents, attainments, and general ability of this pre- 
late: but we own that, except in his closet, in the performance 
of his spiritual functions, and in his correspondence, we ob- 
serve little of the spirit of the Christian or of the amiableness of 
the man. He condemned, we are here told, the persecutions 
which obscured the latter years of Louis XIV., which so 
deeply tarnished that monarch’s reputation, and which, we be- 
lieve, finally accomplished the ruin of his house. 

We must forbear to notice the correspondence which passed 
between Bossuet, Molanus, and Leibnitz, for the purpose 
of effecting a re-union between the Roman and the reformed 
churches ; as well as all reference to numerous specimens of 
excellent criticism which are worthy of Bossuet, and which 
greatly add to the value of this publication. Let us, then, bring 
th s article towards a close with a passage which, although it ex- 
hibits a dark spot in the reputation of Bossuet, yet on the whole 
furnishes gratifying information, while it shews the liberal and 
catholic spirit of his biographer : 


‘ The revocation of the Edict of Nantes brought Bossuet’s prin- 
ciples on Religious Liberty to the test. — The persecution of the 
Huguenots, which followed, (called from the dragoon troops em- 





* See our late reviews of a valuable life of Fenelon, Appendixes to 
Vols. lvii. lviii. and lix. N.S.; and Vol. lxiv. p. 330. 
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loyed in it, the Dragonade) — was condemned by the greatest and 
men in France. . @ Aguesseau, the father of the celebrated 
chancellor, resigned his office of intendant of Languedoc, rather 
than be a witness of it: his son repeatedly mentions it with abhor- 
rence. Fenelon, Flechier, and Bossuet, confessedly the ornaments 
of the Gallican church, lamented it. To the utmost of their power, 
they prevented the execution of the edict, and softened its severities, 
when they could not prevent them. 

‘ This practicat condemnation of the resort to temporal power, in 
effecting religious conversion, does all these illustrious characters the 
greater honour, as the doctrine of religious toleration was, at that 
time, little understood. It is painful to add, that, in a studied 
letter, written to M. de Basville, intendant of Languedoc, (Ben. ed. 
Vol. X. p. 293.), Bossuet seems to admit, in theory, the general 
right of Contetias princes to enforce acts of religious conformity, by 
wholesome severities ; and thus allows them, for effecting a spiritual 
good, a resort to temporal means, which the Divine Ponndes of 
our faith so explicitly disclaimed for himself. Nothing, surely, can 
be more contrary than such a proceeding, to the precept of the 
Prince of the Apostles, (1 Ep. c. 3. v. 2.) which recommends “ the 
leading of the fold of Christ to their pastures, according to the order 
established by God himself, that is, voluntarily, and never by 
compulsion.” ’ 

We recommend this admirable text to the devout considera- 
tion of those pious crusaders, who make our pulpits ring with 


the accents of intolerance. Jo 
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Arr. IX. Historical Inquiries concerning Forests and Forest-laws, 
with Topographical Remarks upon_the ancient and modern State 
of the New Forest, in the County of Southampton. By Percival 
Lewis, Esq., F.A.S. Large 4to. pp. 227. sl. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Payne. 


ROM the preface to this handsome volume, we learn that the 
author was induced to publish it by the attention which is ge- 
nerally bestowed on topographical works, and by considerations 
more directly relating to persons connected with the New Forest. 
¢ Of late years, several attempts,’ he says, ‘ have been made to 
alter and abridge the rights and privileges of the owners of 
estates within and adjoining the boundaries of the forest.’ At 
first, it was his intention to confine his researches to the New 
Forest exclusively: but our different public acts, whether 
charters, ordinances, or acts of parliament, having a general 
application to the royal forests throughout the kingdom, he 
Was induced to give to his labours somewhat of a more ex- 
tended character. In his investigations for this purpose, his 
chief assistance was derived from the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Land-revenue ; who, pursuing their inquiries under 
the 
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the sanction of parliament, had free access to the public re- 
cords. Accordingly his work is chiefly composed of abstracts 
from these documents; and in a double appendix, the cele- 
brated Charta de Foresta of Henry ILI. is inserted, together 
with most of the general statutes on the subject of fo- 
rests which have been enacted from the Conquest to the 
Revolution. 

In the days of the Anglo-Saxons, every freeholder appears 
to have had liberty to shoot game on his own ground, provided 
that he abstained from the royal forests. At the time of the 
Conquest, the King adopted the very convenient doctrine of 
regarding beasts of game as “ bona vacantia,” or property with- 
out an owner; and they were declared, therefore, to belong to 
the King, and to be objects of chase only to him or to those 
whom he might appoint. ‘This tyrannical assumption was pro- 
ductive, in the course of time, of the most revolting oppression; 
large tracts of country being laid waste for the reception of game; 
and very severe penalties being attached to trespasses on the 
royal plantations. It deserves to be mentioned that the con- 
cessions stipulated in the Charta de Foresta were obtained with 
as much difficulty from the cqurt as Magna Charta itself: 
partly, perhaps, because one of its principal clauses was that the 
killing of the King’s deer should no longer be considered a ca- 
pital offence, but be punished by the mitigated penalties of fine 
and imprisonment. While we are adverting to these barbarous 
enactments, it may be worth while to notice the process of 
‘‘ expeditation,” (from ex and pede,) or, as it is termed, the 
‘‘lawing of dogs :”’ which consisted in cutting offthe claws 
of the fore feet, to prevent the animals from pursuing game. 
It seems to have been confined to mastives, and to have been 
in current use so lately as the end of the sixteenth century. 
In royal grants of antient date, it was common to specify that 
the dogs of the grantee should remain “ unexpeditated-” 

At the present time, the chief utility of the royal fo- 
rests to the public consists in-their supply of timber; and, in 
the case of the New Forest, the facility of conveying timber to 
Portsmouth dock-yard renders that application of the trees a 
matter of great importance. Moreover, the oaks in this forest 
are particularly valuable for the purpose of making what ship- 
builders term the knees and elbows of men of war ; a peculiarity 
which is owing to the circumstance of the trees generally ex- 
tending their branches horizontally and irregularly, instead of 
growing in height, as is the case in a richer soil. Under these 
circumstances, it is mortifying to find (p.i23,124.) that the 
average supply to the navy from the New Forest has not ex- 
ceeded goo loads of timber ; a stock equal to one-third only of 
the 
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the quantity consumed in building a 74 gun-ship*. It farther 
appears that the yearly contribution of the whole of the royal 
forests does not exceed 2,000 loads, or one-thirtieth part of the 
quantity required for the annual demands of our navy. Un- 
re it is only of late years that the attention of govern- 
ment has been seriously drawn to this important subject; and 
such of the crown lands as, on survey, have been found fit for 
the growth of timber are not now re-let on the expiration of 
leases, but are reserved for the public use. Much) however, re- 
mains to be done to give full effect to the natural advantages of 
the New Forest. The emoluments of the under-keepers are de- 
rived from the sale of wood and the feeding of swine, both of 
which are directly detrimental to the growth and proper applica- 
tion of the timber. A general inclosure, likewise, is necessar 
‘to prevent persons, who live in the neighbourhood of the forest, 
from turning their cattle into it. A Board has been constituted 
during several years for the care of “* woods and forests,” at the 
head of which is Lord Glenbervie ; and we sincerely hope that 
this Board will form a thorough contrast to their predecessors, 
very judicious plans having often been suggested for the im- 
provement of the royal forests, * all of which,” say the Com- 
missioners of Land-revenue, ‘ have failed from one cause — 
from their execution having been left to officers whose inte- 
rest it was to counteract them.” + 

It is a remarkable circumstance that a great part of the oak 
which, during the last and the present war, has been consumed 
by our navy, was the produce of plantations made above a 
century ago. After the Restoration, planting was adopted both 
on public and private lands, as one of the means of repairing 
the desolation committed in the civil war. The oak requiring 
a century to arrive at maturity, and flourishing most on land 
that is valuable for other purposes, we may take it for granted 
that, in this particular, government will find it necessary to 
depart from the general rule of relying on individual manage- 
ment, and will be obliged to make a point of attending to the 
cultivation of their own forests. By dint of judicious regula- 
tions, it is perfectly practicable to establish in the parties a re- 
sponsibility sufficient to prevent the abuses that generally attend 
on public concerns. How much they have prevailed in the 
case of the New Forest may be concluded from the subjoined 
account of the rapid decrease of its timber. 

Extract from the: Fifth Report of the Commissioners of 
Land-revenue, p. 23. 





* Pering’s Inquiry into the Decay of our Men of War, p. 12. 
+ Fifth Report, p. 28. ' 
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In the year 1608, the trees in the New Forest fit for the use 
ef the navy were in number - - - 123,927 

In 1707 - - - - - 12,476 

In 1764, exertions having been made to correct the waste of 
timber, the number of trees fit for the navy amounted to 19,836 

In 1783. - . : - 125447 

The stock of beech-trees in the New Forest is much larger 
than that of oak; and a great number of them are annually cut 
down to satisfy the claims, or, as they are commonly called, 
the assignments, of fuel. This practice evidently requires alter- 
ation; and it would be expedient also to order the entire re- 
moval of the deer, as well as the abrogation of the custom of 
cutting fern, heath, and furze, throughout the forest. The 
principal officers of the New and other royal forests are 

Lord Warden of the New Forest, Duke of York. 
! » Deputy, Mr. Rose. 

Chief Justice in Eyre, south of Trent, Mr.'Thomas Grenville. 

Surveyor-General of woods and forests, Lord Glenbervie. 

These offices, with the exception of that of Lord Glenbervie, 
are mere sinecures ; yet Mr. Grenville derives from his Chie 
Justiceship a salary of 34661. a-year. © 

A map of the New Forest is prefixed to this volume, with a 
frontispiece emblematic of the local scenery. We cannot agre¢ 
with the author (preface, p.5.) that such a subject was likely to 
interest ‘ the public at large ;’ and we do not see adequate cause 
for bringing forth a book, which is composed in a great measure 
of abstracts of acts of parliament, in the portly shape of a royal 

uarto. The compilation is, however, well exeeuted, and 

likely to be useful to the persons who by situation are con- 
cerned in topics of this description. Lo 


j 
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Art. 10. Report on the Medicinal Effects of an aluminous Chalybeate 
Water, \ately discovered at Sandrocks, in the Parish of Chale, in 
the Isle of Wight, pointing out its Efficacy in the Walcheren and 
other Diseases incident to Soldiers who have served Abroad, and 
more particularly the Advantages to be derived from its Intro- 
duction into private Practice. By William Lempriere, M.D., 
Physician to the Forces at the Army Depét. Royal 8vo. 53s, 
Boards. Murray, &c. 

In our review of the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
(Rev. February 1812, p.137-) we gave an account of an admi- 
rable analysis, by Dr. Marcet, of an aluminous chalybeate spring, 
10F that 
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that had lately been discovered in the Isle of Wight. The power- 
ful impregnation. of the water pointed it out as likely to become 
valuable for medicinal purposes, and the work before us. seems 
to prove that it possesses considerable efficacy. —'The author com- 
mences by a description of the local situation of the spring and the 
appearance of the surrounding psa’ and then gives an account of 
the manner itt which the water was first discovered, but which, we 
é¢onfess, does not appear to us either very interesting or very im- 
rtant. We have next a sensible letter from Dr. Saunders, stating 
is opinion as to the probable benefit to be expected from the water, 
and the result of some experience which he had of its use in diseases 
of the uterus, An extract from Dr. Marcet’s analysis then succeeds, 
ch Damage us to the middle of the volume, and to the proper sub- 
ject of it. 
; The most important properties of the water are derived from the 
large quantity of alum and iron which it holds in solution ; and from 
the tonic and astringent properties which these ingredients may be 
supposed to impart, it seemed probable that the water would be useful 
in the cure of the chronic diseases of soldiers who had beew debilitated 
or diseased by serving in hot and-unhealthy climates. The authcr’s 
office of physician to the army-depdt gave him an-excellent oppor- 
tunity of putting his conjecture to the test of experiment, and the 
following quotation presents an account of the result : 

‘ For this. purpose, sixty patients were selected, in whom the 
paroxysms of ague had been suspended by the means heretofore ex- 
plained, but who were left in a state of great debility, and were con- 
stantly experiencing a relapse upon changes of the weather, or other 
casual circumstances. Many of these patients had taken steel pills 
with myrrh, very sithilar to those now directed in the new London 
Pharmacopeia, without producing any evident advantage; and 
others had been placed on a course of vegetable tonics, with as little 
good effect ; so that they might be considered, very fair subjects for 
a trial of the new remedy. 


.‘aa] © In about three weeks, thirty-six of these patients were restored 


to health, and sent to their duty; eight were obliged to omit the 
water, viz. six in consequence of a relapse of their ague, one from a 
pulmonic attack; and one from being affected with sore throat ; and 
sixteen continued the water, in a progressive. state.of recovery. 

‘ In giving this water, I was very forcibly struck with the rapid 
effect it produced on the appetite and spirits, and the confidence it 
inspired in the mind of the patient. — In the course of a few days, 
from the urgent solicitations of the sick, it was foutid necessary. to 
add to their ordinary allowance of animal food and: vegetables, a 

r of a pound of meat, and half a pound of potatoes; and 
po a view to recovery, each was ordered one pint of porter per 

em. , 

¢ The improvement of the appetite was soon siicceeded by aif in- 
crease of strength and a return of the natural complexion; and the 
recovery of these patients evidently proved miore permatrient, than that 
of any of the other Walcheren cases sent out of hospital under a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment. 

3 « The 
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¢ The water did not appear to produce any immediate effect ow 
the pulse, or skin, nor did it act particularly on the kidnies; its 
tendency to increase the appetite, and raise the spirits, was the only 
evident effect to be observed during the early course ; and a return 
of strength and a general appearance of improved health, marked its 
latter progress.’ { . 

This account may perhaps be regarded as, in some measure, the 
partial statement of an advocate ; and we must not be considered as 
doing any injustice to Dr. Lempriere, if we receive his reports of the 
efficacy of a new remedy with the same caution, which we always find 
it necessary to exercise on suchoccasions.—A fter his success in one class 
of diseases, the Doctor naturally extended the use of the water to 
others of a similar or analogous nature ; and it seems to have been 
nerally useful in all cases which depended on a general state of de. 
bility, with a relaxation of the muscular power and languor of the 
circulation. : 

Towards the conclusion, we have a very interesting sketeh of a 
singular cachectic state of the body, which occurred to a consider- 
able number of the military in the island of Trinidad, written by 
Dr. Skey, late of Barbadoes, under whose care the patients. were 
placed previously to their removal to England. The disease appears 
to have been so singular in its symptoms, and the account of it,, al- 
though short, is so judiciously drawn up, that we cannot but he 
that Dr. Skey will be induced to favour the medical world, with a 
more detailed report of it. , 


Art. 11. Remarks on Baths, Water, Swimming, Shampooing, 

Heat, Hot, Cold and Vapor Baths. By M.L. Este; Esq. 8vo, 

s. 6d. Gale and Co. 1812. 

Like many other men of the medical profession, Mr.’ Este regrets 
that’ so strong and general a prejudice exists in this country against 
the use of the warm bath, and is very strenuous im his endeavours to 
counteract it. In his opinions we for the most part coincide : but 
we fear that his remarks will not have much effect on those who are 
not already convinced ; since he supports his doctrine by that’ kind 
of flowery declamation, and that reference to loose and fanciful ana- 
logies, which form so common and at the same time so impotent a 


employed in Egypt, as described by Savary; then enlarges om the 
pleasures and advantages of swimming, as detailed by Dr. Franklin ; 
recommends it as an useful part of a military Festabhithinent ; and sug- 
gests that, by a proper application of waters of different temperatures, 
or by their ahevaneiea with each other, the body may be strengthened, 
diseases prevented or relieved, and a great part of the materia medica 
rendered useless. 

We have next a section on the virtues of water; which is recom- 
mended for the three properties of ¢ simple fluidity, universal innocence, 
and miscibility with the animal juices.”. The remarks on the miscibility 
of water will afford a sufficient specimen of the literary and scientific 
talents of Mr. Este : 

‘ Miscibility with all the animal juices, except the fat, provided 
they are in their natural healthy state! Unfitness to dilute or mingle 
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with them, when they are thickened by disease. In common life we 
lose sight of an important law of the animal ceconomy, a condition to 
which all animal bodies are subject, viz. the tendency to induration and 
inspissation, as they advance in years. — The softer organs grow firm 
— those that are supple grow rigid. — The organs endowed at first 
with exquisite sensibility and high organization grow dull, while the 
relative quantity and specific gravity of bony substance are increasing 
in a rapid progressive ratio. This progress to induration, inspissa- 
tion, dulness and insensibility, quickened by the use of fermented 
liquors, may in some degree be checked and counteracted by simple 
fluidity and dilution. 


«¢ Aut vinum ne tange, aut multa protue lympha ; 
Cum vino indulges, igni, puer, adjicis ignem.”’ 


¢ Water attenuates and thereby facilitates excretion ; it has too a 
uliar determination to the surface, and passes off by the cutaneous 
ores, in the shape of insensible transpiration, more speedily and plen- 
tifully than by the kidneys; in consequence perhaps of its total want 
of irritation.. It is, besides, the most commodious medium for apply- 
ing to the human body two powerful agents, viz. heat and :cold; the 
one expanding and preserving pliant, the other contracting and con- 
stringing, all the soft organs and fluids of which our animal mecha- 
hism is constituted. 
¢ « Si considerare volumus, que sit in natura excellentia et dignitas, 
.4%Q¢4 — intelligemus, quam sit honestum, parce, continentér, severe, sobrie, 


vivere.’’ ? : 


We shall make one farther citation, in order to illustrate the manner 
in which the author employs the arguments from analogy in defence 
of his opinions. - He/is endeavouring to shew that heat has not neces- 
sarily a relaxing ‘effect on the human body, and for this purpose 
makes the following remark : 

‘Wecanaot consider heat as relaxing, when weattendto the prodigious 
strengtp and luxuriance of the vegetation in the countries before men- 
tioned, which prove its invigorating influence as manifestly, perhaps, 
as the,magnificent race of the animals: for, as our motto states, 


« Ignis, naturis omnibus, salutarem impertit calorem.’’ Bos. 


Art.12. New Diseases. The Rabies piratica, its History, Symp- 
toms, and Cure; also, the Furor Hippocraticus, or Greco-mania, 
with its Treatment, By Bryan Crowther. 8vo. pp. 53. Printed 
for the Author. 

It appears that Mr. Copeland, in his edition of Mr. Ford’s work 
on the Hip-joint, attacked Mr. Crowther for having borrowed from 
Mr. Ford, without due acknowlegement. Mr. Crowther warmly 
repels the charge, and in his turn severely criticizes some passages in 
the joint production of Mr. Ford and Mr. Copeland. As to the 
merits of the controversy, it is perhaps not easy to decide ; we are 
disposed to think that Mr. Copeland may have been too hasty in his 
allegation, and some of Mr. Crowther’s remarks seem to be not 
without foundation ; but, although we may thus be the advocates of 
Mr. Crowther to a certain extent, we are obliged to add that he has 

entirely 
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entirely forfeited all claim to the support of his cause, by the im- 
proper style in which his pamphlet is written. It is a tissue of rib- 
baldry and vulgar jokes, quite below the dignity of a man of any 
pretensions to science. Bos- 


Art. 13. Tirocinium Medicum ; or a Dissertation on the Duties of 
Youth apprenticed to the Medical Profession. By W. Cham- 
berlaine, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 
1zmo. 7s. Boards. Sherwood andCo. 1812. 

Mr. Chamberlaine writes like a person of experience, and like one 
who has some knowlege of the human character. He also exhibits a 
certain portion of wit, or rather humor; and, finally, he seems to 
understand the subject on which he treats. With these requisites, it 
may be expected that he should produce a work of some value, and 
that he should not treat on a topic without throwing some light on 
it. His Dissertation consists partly of advice to young men who are 
about to be apprenticed in an apothecary’s shop, and partly of hints 
for the conduct of the master himself. Besides what may be called 
moral and economical precepts, which are generally very just and 
useful, we meet with much valuable matter concerning the minute de- 
tail of business, as it respects the more important points of the pro- 
fession, and all the minor arrangements of the shop. 

We have noticed the author’s talent for humor, which is often very 
happily displayed in enforcing and illustrating his observations, and 
certainly renders them much more impressive than a mere didacti¢ 
lesson. The wit is not, indeed, in all cases equally sound, and it may 
be considered as sometimes rather redundant : but we must admit that 
many parts are very characteristic. We shall select one or two short 
passages as specimens. In his advice to the master, Mr. Chamberlaine 
points out some of the methods by which he is liable to be defrauded 
by a dishonest apprentice : 

‘ There is also (he adds) another source from which a dishonest 
apprentice can draw, occasionally, large supplies. | 

‘ Patients will frequently call to pay their bills in any part of 
the year, without waiting for having them sent im as usual at the 
year’s end. — They are going off into the country, or to some foreign 
part of the world, in a hurry—not to return. ‘¢ How much is 
the money ? — Never mind writing out the bill; but just tell me the 
amount.”” , 

‘ “Two pounds twelve.” “© Very well — there it is—you may 
save your stamp, for I cannot stop for a receipt—just cross it out. — 
My compliments to your master.—Good-bye.’’? The hopeful youth 
takes care not to cross out the bill —and of course, taking care also 
not to give credit in the proper book for the cash received, snugly 

_,|ypockets the whole of the money, without fear of detection. — Then, 
when the time of year comes for the bills to be sent round, and this 
patient’s bill is put in the bundle with all the rest, it is of course re- 
turned with an indorsement, “ Gone away, not known where’? —and 
the employer sets it down as a lost debt.’ ; 

We subjoin a description of an apprentice of an obstinate and per- 
verse disposition ; who, without committing any flagrant transgres- 
sion, is always contriving to vex and tease his master: 

Rav. Oct. 1813. P ‘ Next 
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hour in reading this volume, and adopting its advice. 
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¢ Next to this do of disposition, is the habit of making 


frivolous excuses, and the taking advantages of slight errors. For 
instance, if a master writes amemorandum of something to be done b 
the young man ; not choosing to understand it, he will, when questione 
why he neglected it, answer, “I thought you wrote it as a memo- 
randum for yourself !’? 


¢ A medicine is written for at 8 o’clock A.M. fora child. Not sent 


at 7 intheevening. * I thought it would do better to-morrow, being 
Friday, because the former was taken on a Friday ! !”? 


§ Aqu. Pluvialis, in a prescription. 

¢ « Why was this medicine neglected ?” 

¢ I could not get any rain water ?” 

$ ** Why were not these twenty letters sent to the T'wopenny Post 


Office ?”” 


‘ Answ. “I thought you had more to write, and therefore waited.”? 
* * See, Sir, what you have done. These letters, that ought to 


have gone out at ten this morning, were for the purpose of calling 
a meeting ou most important business, at TEN on Monday forenoon; 
and your thoughting, or more properly, your not thixking of it at all, 
has brought it to eight o’clock at night; this being Saturday, the 
letters will not be now delivered, until the hour of meeting on Mon. 
day morning is past! | 
¢ Mrs. G. complains that you have neglected to send the Tincture 

of Bark that she spoke for yesterday. 


¢ Ans. * I had no Tincture of Bark filtered.’’ 

¢ «¢ Why had you not ?” 

¢ s Because I had no filtering paper !’* 

« A servant calls the third time for a Fomentation, for a patient im 


great agony. : 





« s¢ Why was not this Fomentation done and sent ?”? 
¢ « There was no fire to boil it.” 
« & Why did you not cause the boy to light the*fire, or request the 


cook to light one for you; or even light it yourself on so urgent an 
occasion ?” 


¢ « T had no vessel to boil it in.” 

* « How so ??—* The old pipkin is broken.”’ 

¢ « Why did you not buy another?” _ 

s «J did not know which shop to go to [1]? 

¢ « Why did you not ask the cook to lend you a vessel !”? 

¢ «¢ The cook had her water on to wash her dishes !!!?? 

* Once that a master finds his pupil goes to playing cross purposes 


with him in this way, the best thing he can do is to get clear of him as 
soon as he caf.’ 


All apothecaries, and their apprentices, might well employ a leisure 


Art.14. Physiological Reflections on the destructive ration 
irituous and Sermented TT, on the Animal A. ay By 
omas Foerster, F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 57. Underwood. 
We fear that the good intentions of Mr. Forster, in publishing this 
little tract, will not be answered by it, because it is unfortunately of that 
ambiguous character which does not appear completely adapted to any 
description 
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description of readers. Although the word physiological occurs in the 
title-page, we meet with really little or nothing which can deserve 
this appellation ; since all that part, which was probably considered 
by the author as reasoning, is of too loose a texture to make any im- 
pression on a scientific mind. If there be any argument in the work, 
it is this; that, independently of specific disease, we are subject to a 
state of general derangement of the functions and powers of the animal 

_, frame, which is principally to be attributed to the habitual use of spi- 
i¢1 rituous and fermented liquors. To the first of the positions, supported 
in this train of reasoning, we fully assent: but we do not find that the 
author has adduced any satisfactory proof of the second. The follow- 
ing paragraph contains the only evidence, that we can find, of the opi- 
nion that this deranged state of the general health depends on t 
cause which Mr. Forster assigns to it : 

¢ Spirituous and fermented drinks afford a stimulus which is ex- 
hausting to the strength of the constitution, and which must therefore 
eventually terminate in weakness and irritation of the digestive viscera, 
and an imperfect performance of their functions. Such a state of vis- 
ceral disorder will affect the brain, the nervous actions will become 
perverted and irregular; and, by this means, such a compound of 
weakness and irritation will be produced as I have spoken of above. 
Spirituous and fermented liquors may therefore be considered as hav- 
ing the most direct tendency to produce and aggravate a disordered 
state of the constitution, which becomes the exciting cause of other 
diseases.’ 

It has long been known that excess in the use of spirits tends to in- 
duce disease in the hepatic system; and hence Mr. F. concludes that 
the liver must be affected by the daily, although only moderate, use 
of all vinous or fermented liquors. On these data, the following su- 
perstructure is raised ; : 

¢ Recent discoveries have shown how very generally the liver is 
disordered in phrenitis. Collateral evidence to this fact may be 
drawn from observing how often spirit drinkers incur that most tre- 
mendous malady. ‘There are many persons, too, who have such ex- 
cessive excitability, that a verY small quantity of spirits creates in 
them a temporary but dangerous state of mental derangemént. In 
more confirmed cases of insanity, the viscera are said usually to be 
much disordered. Sometimes such organic diseases of the brain are 
found, on examination after death, as visceral disorder would lead to. 
As an additional proof of the connection of madness with disorders of 
the chylopoietic viscera, 1 may remind the reader, that obstinate irre- 
gularities in the functions of the bowels have been observed to precede 
the death of maniacs. In cases of lunacy we must make allowance for 
the co-operation of adjunct causes, . If, as appears then, a disordered 
state of the digestive functions, induced by spiritous liquors, be capable 
of exciting the sensorium in such a manner as to produce hypochon- 
driacism, and melancholy, and to exasperate a predisposition to more 
determinate madness; if, too, other and various forms of neurasis 
depend on such a state of disorder; I think it may be rationally ex- 
pected that a slighter degree of such disorder exists generally in 
persons who are the sport of —— enthusiasm and supersti- 
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tion, and who become, the dupes of impious pretenders to divine 
inspiration.’ 

ecannot conclude these few remarks without observing how seldom 
a subject, that is intimately connected with the medical profession, is 
properly treated by any person who does not immediately belong to it. 
Such attempts are very rarely, if ever, sufficiently correct to be of 
use to the man of science ; while they contain too much technical 


matter to be interesting to the general reader. Bos 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. The Shannon and the Chesapeake: a Poem. 8vo. 35. 
Cradock and Joy. 

Though Homer has given a catalogue of the ships which conveyed 
troops to the siege of Troy, he does not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the language of sailors ; and the same assertion may be 
extended to the generality of poets of all ages and nations. The 
Muses, it will be said, delight more in woods, mountains, and streams 
of fresh water, than in “ Neptune’s salt wash.”” Here, however, is a 
poet who appears to be well versed in the naval nomenclature, and is 

ualified for describing in appropriate terms the gallant action between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake frigates, which gloriously terminated 
in the capture of the American. ‘T'o British readers, this poem will 
come recommended by its subject ; and, both forits exact description of 
the action and for poetic energy, it is not undeserving of commendation. 
The writer exults in our dominion of the main, and predicts its perpe- 
tuity. Capt. Broke stated in his dispatches-that the Chesapeake was 
carried by boarding, and this circumstance ‘is thus described by the 
present bard : 


¢ And hark the dleeding boatswain’s call, 
«¢ Boarders aweigh there! Boarders all! 
Up man and boy! for at our head, 
Our noble Captain stands to lead.”?— 
Instant the simple column’s form’d, 
Instant the CHESAPEAKE is storm’d, ° 
, And ’midst her final broadside’s roar, 
Veil’d in a cloud of smoke, 
The SHAnnons o’er her quarter pour, 
Led on by fearless BroxE; 
By many a thrust though sorely gored 
From long protended pike, 
Their only weapon is the sword ; 
‘“¢ Britons strike home !’’ is still the word, 
Like Britons home they strike 
At foes to keep their posts persisting, 
Severely wounded still resisting, 
Nor deigning in the fatal strife, 
To yield an inch but with their life.’ 


The expression b/eeding beats wain refers to the circumstance of the 
Shannon’s boatswain being severely wounded, yet continuing to do 
his duty. Capt. Broke’s wound and its consequences are thus related: 
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‘ Tis the last charge ! — But ah, that stroke! 
Turn’d is the scale of Fate? 
Columbia deems that fallen is Broxe. 
For her he falls too late ! 
Fierce as the tigress for her young, 
The lion o’er the: prey, 
His warriors trample down the throng 
That rashly dare to stay ; 
os Resolved in hot and furious mood, 
1 That each devoted foeman’s blood 
Should price of vengeance pay :— 
And, but their chief their ire restrain’d, 
With floods of hostile gore had stain’d 
The glories of the day. 


¢ Proud o’er the constellated field 

The Union floats sublime ! 

To Briténs must Columbia yield, 
As now to latest time ; 

And as.they bold their course resume 
Along her humbled shore, 

Her eagle cowers with ruffled plume, 
Scared at the lion’s roar : 

While Nova-Scotia’s joyful coast 

Salutes her darling pride and boast, 
And echoes to the skies, ° 

In acclamations far prolonged, 

From all her points and headlands thronged, 
«<The SHANNON and her prize!” ” Moy. 


Art. 16. Woburn-Abbey Georgics; or the Last-Gathering. A 

Poem, in four Cantos. Cantol. andII. 8vo. 4s.6d. Chapple. 

1813. 

An isin to place in a ludicrous point of view the Woburn. 
Abbey Agricultural Exhibitions, which, it is intimated, are not to 
be repeated, in consequence of certain resistless persuasions addressed, 
during a boudoir-interview, by the Duchess to her ‘ usxorious’ hus- 
band. The journey from town of the several amateurs is related with 
some humour ; and, when the shew at the Abbey commences, the 

+ «jg Smithfield-muse is properly invoked : 


¢ To business now. Come, Smithfield muse ! 
Thy spirit o’er my song diffuse, 
Drink deep of Sam’s intire : 
I sing the works of thine own club ; 
Whom Pres, and Vice, and Soc, they dub, 
Who lift the ax, or rince the tub, 
The breeder, feeder, ’squire.” 


The poet drags in Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Knight, to make additional sport on the occasion. The latte. 
occupies a conspicuous figure on the satirical canvas, and is represented 
) as displaying a machine for grinding old walls into brick-dust as 
| manure for land: Si sa 
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‘ «¢ Yon vast circumference of walls, 
Which all this fair domain enthrals, 
Were it to brick-dust ground, 
A cubic yard would dress a rood ; 
The hassoc-swamp thus soon grow good ; 
And pales of fir, or other wood, 
Might well the park surround. 


* 6 It happen’d, when at old Dundee, 
That ancient lady I should see, 
So famous for the huge plum tree 
That cumber’d her behind ; 
Her kiln-dried grits, in mill or querne, 
She did with little handle turn, 
And all to oatmeal grind. 


¢ « The hifit, at once, my genius caught ; 
And, pregnant with the novel thought, 
I summon’d to my aid 
Mill-wrights and engineers, a train : 
The model for their work was plain ; 
Not to succed, were want of brain, 


Behold the engine made ! 


¢ «¢ Now, to its work.’? Each bull they took, 
And fasten’d to a lever-spoke ; 
Then, on their hides, the goad-boy strook, 
And round the axle twirl’d. 
In piles the brick-bat grist was rais’d ; 
Which John Le Blast in scuttle seiz’d, 
And o’er the hopper hurl’d. 


¢ But, ah ! alas, for John Le Blast! 
The loaded hopper prov’d not fast : 
O’er-balanc’d from the top, 
Hopper and scuttle tumbled both ; 
Brick-bats, Le Blast, and many an oath, 
Which to record my muse is lothe, 
Were heard and seen te drop.’ 


The humour of this piece, besides being ill-directed, does not move 
on ‘the light fantastic toe,’’ but is of heavy character. 


Art.17. The Death of Prince Bagration; or the French defeated 
in Russia and Poland, in 1812 and 1813. A Poem by the Rev. 
R. Patrick, A.M., &c. 4f0. 18. 6d. Longman and Co. 
Ovid, in his description of the Palace of the Sun, says, Materiem 

superabat opus: but here the observation must be reversed, since the 

materials of the poem are superior to the workmanship. Mr. Patrick 
exhibits the Death-sohg of Prince Bagration, who fell in the san- 
guinary battle of toon, Hon in careless and irregular English poetry. 

He seems to think that hig indignation of French invasion and atrocity 

will atone for many poetical sins both of omission and commission, and 

therefore hurries on his description of the disasters of the French in 
their late winter-campaign in Russia; persuaded that the prophetic 
coe 5 VIEW; 
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view, which he supposes Prince Bagration to take of the ruin that 
befell the invaders of his country, would be gratifying in spite of its 
want of finish as poetry. The particulars of the sufferings of the 
French army in their retreat are copied from the Russian bulletins ; 
and the verse shall speak for itself: 
‘ Oh! flight, full of revenge 

To Russia’s shepherds sweet ! 

Oh! hail-fraught storms of showery snow, 

Pouring from angry Heav’n, 

Righteous your vengeance on the crest-fall’n foe, 

And just and most complete ! 

Turn, tyrant, turn thy savage eye 

And see thy blood-hounds fell, 

(So lately “ fierce as furies, terrible as Hell ;’’) 

In their own blood they lie ! 

Yes, atheist host of France ! 

Thy daring blasphemies had reach’d 

The sov’reign Ruler of the sky : 

Struck by Jehovah’s arm ye sicken and ye die.’ 


‘ And he, the fiercest tyrant of the west, 
Who * swims to empire thro’ a purple flood,”’ 
(For such is Heaven’s behest, ) 
Welt’ring in blood 
A second proud Senacherib shall die ; 
Such the well-measur’d doom, and well-earn’ | fate 
This second Tamerlane, this Attila shall wait : 
Nay, France herself “ shall rise, and at a blow 
Crush the dire author of’ all Europe’s woe.’ 


‘ But happier far my Russia’s fate from thine, 
Degenerate child of freeborn’s Corsic’s clime, 
And happier far our hardy host 
Than ¢hy appall’d disorganized line, 

So shatter’d, (erst so proud ;) 
Thro’ thy disorganized camps 
No voice was heard to spread, 
But voice of curses loud upon the tyrant’s head.’ 


To Ba rration’s visions in the hour of death, is added the Dirge 


over his femains, as performed by the Russian priests. This is very 
orthodox and pious: but the Song of Moses and the Lamb does not 
harmonize with the horrors of war. Mo-y. 


Art.18. Gaul, King of Ragab. A tragic Drama, in three Parts. 
1z2mo. 38. 6d. sewed. Rickman. 1813. 

A short preface states that this Drama is ‘the first effort of an 
infant muse on the side of religion and virtue :’. but it will be found, 
on the most superficial survey, to be a covert attempt to slur the cha- 
racters of Samuel and David; the former being charged with in. 
solent priestcraft and with paling his pride on heaven, the latter 


with ambition and rebellion. Gaul, in this Drama, represents Saul; 


Samel, Samuel; Ralaid, David; Zara, Michal; Algar, Agag ; 
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and. Addo, the reputed magician, is substituted for the witch of. 


Endor. The plan is said to be taken from a play written by Vol. 
taire, and its tendency bespeaks its infidel-author. Gaul is placed 
before us as a noble, humane, generous, character ; and his kindness 
to the captive Algar is applauded by all but Samel, who rushes into 
his presence, accompanied by twelve priests, each bearing an 3xe, 
and, upbraiding the monarch’s clemency, chops poor Algar to pieces. 
After this holy butchery, Samel offers the king his ghostly advice : 


‘ Thou prince, learn this — wouldst thou be truly wise 
Never again the sacred priests despise.’ 


Ralzid, in.league with Samel, aspires to the crown of his father-in- 
law ; and, being sure of the support of the priest, he exclaims, 


‘ Presumptuous Gaul! figh’tst ’gainst fearful odds, 
Opposed to thee are Same] and the gods.’ 


Zara reproaches her husband with ingratitude, and thus addresses 
him : 
‘ The wicked maxims of the priest unlearn, 
To truth, to Zara, to thyself return ;’ 


but all in vain ;: Ralzid will try. for his father-in-law’s crown. 


Before the battle, Addo is consulted by Gaul in disguise ; who, 


speaking of his conduct respecting Agag, very modestly says, . 


‘Tis true he erred —but ’twas on mercy’s side.’ 


Addo, glancing at the priest who pretended to act the savage under 
the sanction of Heaven, replies : 


‘ Suecess attend him,—shame his bosom sting 
Who on the bloody mission urged the king. 
From haunts of men be that impostor driven 
Who thinks humanity incenses Heaven.’ 


This sentiment is good: but the Drama, as a drama, is defective 
in the extreme, and below the serious notice of criticism. 


Art. 19. The Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal Affection. A 'Tri- 
bute to the Memory of a beloved Wife. With an Appendix, 
containing the Wrongs of the Academical Clergy, &c. &c. By 
the Rev. James Cox, D.D., of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Master of Gainsborough School. Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. Maw- 
man, &c. 1813. 


~ if It has often been asserted that, under the paroxysms of violent 


grief, genius is paralyzed; and that the mind must in some degree 
recover its tone, before the Muse can be courted as a refuge from or 
assuager of sorrow. Dr. Cox may be adduced as an evidence to the 
contrary. The bitterness of his affliction for the death of his wife 
was so extreme, that he very ingenuously * confesses, that he has not 
been able to conduct himself with that submission to the will of the 
Divine Being, which one of his profession in particular ought to have 
evinced ;’ yet the first piece in this collection, intitled The Dirge, and 


addressed to Eliza in Heaven, was written before the body was inter-' 


red. It is more doleful than poetical ; and even considering the cir- 
. cumstances 
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cumstances of the case, we must be surprized that Dr. Cox, as a 
school-master, should forget his grammar in the following couplet : 


¢ Sick of the hollow world, in thy pure breast 
I found that solid friendship they profess’d.? 


The Doctor, however, is not allgloom. He sees one little speck of 
light, and then adds, 


¢ *Tis but a speck, and yet the sparks expand, 
Now, like Elijah’s cloud, big as my hand.’ 


If the composition of such lines could afford comfort to the writer 
in his grief, we fear that the publication of them will not be regarded 
as any great compliment to the memory of the departed. Such a 
Dirge, written before the body was interred, should have been inter- 
red with the body. ' 

yg _ In the Wanderings of Woe, Dr. Cox adopts the solemn march of 

:“*" blank verse; but, instead of confining himself to lamentation, he di- 

gresses into the lashing strain, and enters into descriptions that are 

much too low for the dignity of satire. He fai]s also when he tries to 

be pathetic. From a woe-worn wanderer, who is so overwhelmed 

with grief that he can scarcely submit to the decree of Providence, 
could we expect such samples of poetry as those which follow ? 


¢ Off from his shaving skips the barber, buys 
On time the proffer’d corn — sells it unseen, 
Swearing ten thousand lies —all’s fair in trade, 
And pockets a clear hundred—thus becomes 
A. Merchant, has his hot-house, pineries, : 
And lawns; his hunter, curricle, and gig : 
Lays down the law at market-tables—soon 
Expects to be “ His Worship.” Traffic vile ! 
Curs’d speculation, which thus feeds the drone 
On the bee’s hard toil, then burns him, hive and all.’ 


The man-milliner is thus exhibited : 


‘ Hast thou e’er seen the coxcomb magpie strut 
Among atropp of finches? On one leg 
Hops he, and chatters, knowing looks, and thinks 
Himself a clever fellow. So yon thing 
Of gender epicene, so spruce, that twirls 
The ribbon featly, spreads the counter’s plane 
With feminine habiliments, and smirks, 
And prates, in language just like Mag’s,—* Yes, Mem, 
This flannel fits the shape. Invisible 
We call it, Mem, —that is, Mem, — can’t be'seen : 
These stockings, Mem, are beautiful, — and fine 
As fine. ’Pon honour, Mem, they’re cheap as dirt.” 
The country-girl, that stands behind, and peeps 
Between her bolder sister’s arms, a blush 
On this cheek and on that a simper wears, 
Doubting the creature’s sex, and fears to ask 


The needful area; Waa ye, Rulers, food 
For 
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For gun-powder? Here, then, supply your wants. 
Ye press-gangs, and recruiting serjeants, lead 
Them to the Frenchman’s maw, instead of frogs.’ 

These sketches belong more to farce than tragedy, and are rather 
wanderings from than of woe. 

The prose-essays, which form the appendix, are not sufficiently 
laboured to require much notice. That which is intitled The Wrongs 
of the Academical Clergy reprobates the practice of giving livings to 
persons who have not graduated at one of our Universities. Dr.C. is 
certainly in the right = it he urges the necessity of a previous educa. 
tion for a man who is to undertake a cure of souls: but if, as he is 
fully aware, a student at the University may keep his terms without 
acquiring the knowlege and habits that are adapted to one who is ta 
assume the clerical character, the academical clergy cannet'be repre- 
sented as wronged because they do not monopolize all the livings in 


the church. , 
MATHEMATICS and GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 20. A Treatise of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, in Theory 
and Practice. Adapted to the Use of Students. Extracted mostly 
from similar Works of Ludlam, Playfair, Vinee, and Bonnycastle. 
By F. Nichols, Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, and of the American Philosophical Society. 8vo. 
pp. 128. Printed at Philadelphia. 1811. 

It is candidly acknowleged by the compiler of this short treatise 
that no.part of it, strictly speaking, is new or original ; and he claims 
only the merit of reducing within a small compass, by means of a 
judicious selection from the writings of others on these subjects, all 
that is necessary for the nog of life, and for those persons to 
know who have not time, ability, or inclination, to entet deeply into 
curious and difficult speculations. 

In the preface (P- ix.) he names the authors from whom he has 
extracted, and truly states that, in the third section of his plane tri- 
gonometry, he has fully explained and demonstrated the changes in 
the algebraic signs of the trigonometrical lines, as well as their prin, 
eipal geometrical properties. This section certainly ought to be read 
with attention by those who intend to prosecute the study of ma- 
thematics, since a knowlege of what is contained in it is necessary in 
the solution of various physical problems, and in many parts of mecha- 
‘nical philosophy. At the end of it, is a table of the most useful 
trigonometrical formule. 

Mr. Nichols not only delivers, in his spherical trigonometry, the 

ropositions usually given by the best writers on the subject, but also 

Lord Napier’s rules by means of the Circular Parts ; and his solu- 

tions of al the cases, both of plane and spherical triangles, are illus- 

trated by a variety of numerical examples, as well as the mensuration 
of heights and distances of terrestrial objects. 

In the appendix, p.126. ].12. is an error not noticed in the list of 
corrections. Instead of 39.8: 320:: 1°: 8’, it ought to be 39.8: 
320:: 1°: 8”. In the next page, are two very good rules, which 
the author says were communicated to him by Joseph Clay, Esq. 
one ef which is for finding the logarithmic sine or tangent of any 

small 
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small arc containing seconds; and the other for finding the are itself, 


Art. 21. An Abridgment of a Compend of Geography, containing a 
concise Description of the different Countries of the World. Com- 
piled from the best modern Travels. Also, a compendious View 
of the Solar System. For the Use of Schools. By F. Nichols, 
I2mo. pp.154. Printed at Philadelphia. 1811. 

We cannot speak so favourably of this compilation as of another 
work by the same author, mentioned in the preceding article ; for 
this is certainly a very meagre and scanty compend both of geo- 
graphy and astronomy. Mr. Nichols’s descriptions are so very con- 
cise as scarcely to deserve the name: yet, compendious as they are, 
some of them are far from being correct. For instance, though he 
allows only two pages to the description of British America, he 
greatly over-rates the number of inhabitants in Halifax ; and he says 
that Guebes stands on the north-west branch of the St. Lawrence, 
though, in fact, it stands on that river itself, on the right bank in go- 
ing up the river, It has no island opposite to it: but this immense 
stream narrows so much at that part as not to exceed.a mile in 
breadth, thus occasioning a very strong current. 

To the astronomical part is subjoined a short appendix, containing 
a table of the mean distances of the planets from the sun, the time of 
their revolutions, their diurnal rotations, and their diameters; and also 
the population of the United States, from a census taken in 1810, 


‘ote 


| RELIGIOUS. 


Art.22. The Fasts and Festivals of the Church of England, abridged 
from the Works of the excellent and pious Mr. Nelson, inter- 
spersed with Dialogue adapted to the Capacity of Youth. By 
Elizabeth Belson. 8vo.- 7s. Boards. Newman and Co. 
Taking the most essential passages which occur in Mr. Nelson’s 

diffuse account of the Fasts and Festivals appointed to be observed in 

our national church, Miss Belson has interwoven them in a dialogve 

supposed to have been sustained by amother with her «wo children, a 

son and a daughter, for whose religious education the parent expresses 

a becoming sollicitude. With the explanatory matter respecting 

Saints’ days, &c. she takes every opportunity of blending moral 

admonition, and puts questions relative to geography, chronology, 

&c., endeavouring throughout to make her abridgment instructive. 
In treating of the Saints and their history, she ** gets over the 

—— tolerably well: but, when St. Michael and the angels call 
or notice; she seems to feel rather embarrassed; and not even good 

Mr. Nelson can extricate her from the difficulty. The mention of 

the archangel by the mother makes her son George think of spirits, 

and ask whether any are now to be seen? To this question-the 
following very unsatisfactory answer is given : 

“‘ T believe every thing possible to God, whose wonders are never 

ceasing. : Your question, my dear boy, is somewhat beyond my 

- powers of reasoning ; for my own part, I cannot doubt that if such 

visions are ever seen by mortals in this sublunary state, they are more 
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the effect of a troubled imagination, than a real perception. Con- 
science, which, in cases of guilt, is a never-ceasing scourge, may, on 
the mind weighed down by secret errors, effect a lowness and timi- 
dity, that occasions fear, where no fear is ; while it is equally observ- 
able, that the innocent (generally speaking) are strangers to fear. 
et sup not, my dear George, that I would ‘have the courage to 
refute all that has been said on this subject ; many persons, whose 
judgments need no comment, have sanctioned the belief; but as I 
consider an impression of this sort very injurious to that vigour of 
mind, and personal activity, which it would gratify me to sce my 
children possess, I am most anxious that they should divest themselves 
of such a feeling ; and may the innocence of their hearts, through 
every stage of their lives, be as Foor een as at present ; thus 
admitting the consoling hope, that in believing what is revealed, they 
do the will of their Maker, humbly submitting themselves to his 
pleasure, whose service is perfect freedom,”’ 
Fortunately for the mother, in this dilemma, her son George diverges 
to the evils of a bad conscience, and tells a story about breaking a 
neighbour’s window and then running away : but the question con- 
cerning spirits is not resumed. As addenda *, some notes explanatory 
of terms are sabjomed at the end of the dialogue : but we cannot say 
that they are all accurate; though we will not enter the lists with 
Miss B. as an annotator. It is sufficient for us to report that this 
work will be found useful to those for whose benefit it is intended, 
and that didactic dryness is obviated by the method which the com- 


{piler has adopted. Moy. 


Art. 23. Conferences between the Danish Christian Missionaries, 
resident at Tranquebar, and the Heathen Natives of Hindoostan, 
now first rendered into English from the original Manuscript. 
By an Officer in the Service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 12mo. pp.220. 6s. Boards. Johnsonand Co, 1812. 
A cunning heretic, or infidel, has here attempted to throw a broad 

glare of ridicule over that fashionable missionary-zeal, which aims at 

the conversion of the seventy millions of native inhabitants of our 
possessions in the East. In three conferences of Danish Missionaries, 
supposed to have taken place, 1st, with the common people of Mala- 
bar, 2dly, with the Brahmans, and, 3dly, with the Mohammedans, 
the author endeavours to shew how little prospect of success presents 
itself, in any attempt to convert them to what is termed the orthodox 

Christian faith. Each conference exhibits the natives of India rather as 

triumphing overthan yielding to the missionaries ; who, when pressed by 

the arguments of the Hindoos, supply their want of logic by the con- 





* One of our acquaintance, who belongs to the Society of Friends, 
and who had turned over the pages of Miss Belson, remarked that 
the writer, in her addenda, had omitted a note more important than all 
those which she had inserted; for, said he, ‘* she has omitted to tell 
us that this long string of Festivals and Fasts are addenda to Christi- 
anity ; since from the first verse in Matthew to the last in the Revela- 
tion, no hint or direction is given for the observance of any one of 
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venient threat of everlasting damnation, fulminated on these obstinate 
unbelievers. ‘T'he doctrines of original sin, atonement, election, 
and the Trinity, are placed in the most revolting point of view; the 
author meaning to impress the reader with a persuasion of the utter 
impossibility of bringing either Hindoos or Mohammedans to em- 
brace any creed which contains them. A confession having been 
drawn from the missionaries, that the devil was very active in Den- 
mark, one of the Malabarian ey a desires them to shew their power 
over the devil by banishing him from their own country, before they 
opened a campaign against him in India. 

In their conference with the Brahmans, the missionaries make a 
miserable figure. When the latter require of the former a belief in 
original sin, and satisfaction to God by the death of Christ, the 
Brahmans protest against these doctrines as incomprehensible and 
contradictory : 

‘You say,’ observes a Brahman to the Missionaries, ‘ that God, after 
having cursed all the world, which he had just made, on account of 
the eating of this fruit, would accept of no other atonement to appease 
his wrath, but the blood of his own and only Son, as if it were pos- 
sible for that to afford any gratification to a parent.’ 

Undismayed by their want of success with the Brahmans, the mis- 
sionaries, in the last conference, press this doctrine on the Mohamme- 
dans, but with no better effect. 

‘ Now for myself (said one of the Mohammedans) I cannot com- 
prehend that part of your doctrine, on which you appear to lay so 
great a stress — viz. that God cursed all the world, which he had just 
made ; and that his only Son was killed to appease his anger, and 
atone for the sins of mankind ! — This I cannot understand, for this 
surely was not the way to redeem the world from the effect of God’s 
curse.” 

Against the doctrine of the Trinity, the followers of Mohammed 
are known to have the most rooted objection, it being expressly con- 
demned in the Koran; yet these missionaries will try to convert 
Mohammedans to this belief: but the trial only overwhelms them 
with the ridicule and contempt of those whom they strive to convert. 
This is the reply of one of the Mohammedans : 

¢ Well, Sirs ! if you can once bring yourselves to believe that God 
is man, and man is God ; and that three are one, and one three — if 
you consent to believe this, although you acknowledge that you do not 
understand it — there can be no doubt but that you may find argu- 
ments and testimonies sufficiently plausible in your own estimation, to 
defend it: and your sacred books will be cited in support of it, 
although their authors, Moses or Christ, knew nothing of the matter.’ 

A strain of grave irony prevails in the dedication and introduction, 
and the design of every part of this little volume is to shew that the 
orthodoxy of Europe is not likely to be received as orthodoxy in 
Asia. Itis clearly the opinion of the author of these imaginary con- 
ferences, that, as we have no chance of bringing Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans to adopt our speculative articles of belief, the object of 
missions to the East is altogether hopeless, and we had best A i the 
native inhabitants to go to heaven in their own way. 

; Mo-Art. 
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Art. 24- <4 Portraiture of Primitive Quakerism ; by William Penn. 
With a modern Sketch of reputed Orthodoxy, and rea) Intole- 
rance. By Ratcliff Monthly Meeting. 8vo, pp.50. Cradock 
and Joy. 1812. 

» % Allthings change,’’ we are told; and the object of this pamphlet 

is to shew that medern Quakerism has deviated from ac pe Uae 

kerism,. The Society of Friends having never established a creed, it 
ig not easy for persons like ourselves, who are.out of its pale, fully to 
enter into the merits of those disputes about orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy which convulse the modern Fraternity, and seem to impeach its 
liberal spirit. ‘The excommunication of the Quaker-church, mildly 
termed Disownment, has been pronounced on Mr. Thomas Foster, 
the editor of this publication, for his avowal (er rather supposed 
avowal) of the sentiments of the Unitarians, respecting the person of 
Christ, the atonement or satisfaction, and imputative righteous. 
hess; and though, from not being acquainted with the rules and 
regulations of the conclave of Quakerism, we shal] abstain from any 
decided opinion on the justice or policy of this apparently intolerant 
measure, we shall venture to observe that the extracts here given from 
the * Sandy Foundation Shaken” prove to a demonstration that 
Thomas Foster is not more an Unitarian than was William Penn, the 
apostle and founder of Quakerism, No modern ever expressed 
himself with greater emphasis against the doctrines of the Trinity, 
of satisfaction, and of imputed righteousness, than William Penn hae 
done. We shall exhibit a specimen of bis mode of combating each 
of these doctrines. —Arguing against the Trinity, he says, ‘¢ Since the 

Father is God, the Son is God, and the Spirit is God, then, unless 

the Father, Son, and Spirit; are three distinct nothings, they must be 

hree distinct substances, and consequently three distinct Gods.’? 

‘ ‘The doctrine of the satisfaction of Divine justice, by the merits 
of the second person of the Trinity, is reprobated by William Penn 
ag contrary to the universal testimony of Scripture, and pregnant with 
the most palpable absurdities. 

*° For God so loved the world, that He gave his only-begotten Sons 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ [By which it appears that God’s love is not the effect of 
Christ’s satisfaction ; but that Christ is the proper gift and effect. of 
God’s ot am This doctrine of satisfaction is altogether incon- 
sistent with the dignity of God ;’— < it represents the finite and im- 
potent creature more capable of extending mercy and forgiveness than 
the infinite ‘and omnipotent Creator ;’ —‘ it divides the unity of the 
Godhead by two distinct acts, of being offended and not offended ’ 
-—‘ it represents the Son more kind and compassionate than the Fae 
ther ;’? — and ¢ if God’s justice is satisfied for sins past, present, and to 
come, God and Christ Sas lost both the power of enjoining godli- 
ness and all prerogative of punishing disobedience.’ 

Against the possibility of an imputed righteousness, William Pena 
employs this argument, among many others : 

‘ It renders a man justified and condemned, dead and alive, redeemed 
and not redeemed, at the same time ; the one by an imputative righ- 
teousness, the other by a personal unrightcousness.’ op 
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We have made the above extracts for the purpose of asking the 
modern fraternity of Quakers, whether these sentiments of William 
Penn be those which are professed by his present followers; and if 
the doctrines of the ‘“ Sandy Foundation Shaken’’ still remain por- 
tions of their creed, on what ground in reason or common justice can 
they disown or reject Thomas Foster, or any other person, on the plea 
of bis being an Unitarian? We have no other motive for Putting this 
question to them in a public manner, than the wish of seeing the 
Socicty of Friends, for whom we haye always felt a sincere esteem, 
act with consistency, and a sacred reverence for “ that liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free,”’ M oy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.25. The New Pocket Cyclopedia; or, Elements of useful 
Knowledge, methodically arranged: with Lists of select Books 
on every important Subject of Learning and Science ; designed for 

-+,)@ the higher Classes in Schools, and for young Persons in general, 

By John Milard, Assistant-Librarian of the Surrey Institution, 

Second Edition, with many important Additions and Corrections. 

8vo. pp. 660. gs. Boards. Sherwood andCo. 1813. 

On the appearance of the first edition of this performance, we 
stated our opinion of its plan, and of the manner in which we con- 
ceived that it had been executed. We have now only to add that the 
whole appears to have undergone a careful revision ; that some of the 
most material mistakes are corrected; that various articles, particu. 
larly those of Chronology, Manufactures, Military and Naval Tactics, 
&c., have been considerably enlarged; and that the lists of select 
books which treat of the respective subjects have been amended and 


improved. , Murr. 
Art 26. Fund of Mercy; or an Institution for the Relief and Ems 
ployment of destitute and forlorn Females, 8vo, Pamphlet. 
Printed by the Philanthropic Society. 1813. 
It is here stated that, taking the lowest calculation, the number 
,, of common prostitutes in the metropolis is 25,000 ; and that all those 
* “excellent institutions, which have been formed with a view to reclaim 
them, contain only 244 women: it is therefore proposed to make 
farther provision for those females who are desirous of forsaking 
their vicious courses, and also to employ means for preventing 
recruits from entering the ranks of prostitution. All attempts to 
promote penitence in the fallen, or to break the snare of those who are 
in danger of seduction, are worthy of praise, and to a certain extent 
these efforts may be successful: but we fear that the cause of this evil 
lies deeper than it is generally imagined ; and that the state of society 
must be completely altered before the temperance and sobriety of 
old times will return. Populous cities in opulent and luxyrious 


nations are and will be hot-beds of vice. M. oye 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art, 29. The British Christian’s Duty to make Prayers and Supplie 
cations for the King in the Day of trouble. From Psalm : I—+4. 
reached 





224 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Preached at St. John’s, Southwark, and St. Mary-le-Bow, Oc. 
tober 25. 1812, being the Anniversary of his Majesty’s Acces. 
sion to the Throne. By the Rev. William Jarvis Abdy, A.M. 
Rector of St. John’s, Southwark,.&c. 8vo. 1s. Gale and Co. 
To enforce the object of the preacher in this pious and loyal dis- 
course, and to induce his hearers to sympathize with their suffering 
monarch, the virtues of the King are very properly enumerated. 
* Look,’ says Mr. Abdy, ‘ woul the world, my brethren, among 
those, who now, or within your memory, have governed the nations 
of the earth, and where can you find one who so well deserves the 
¢ ,(#dignified character of a man afer God’s own heart, as he who for two- 
and-fifty years has sat on the throne of Britain ?” 

A good king deserves the prayers of his people, and Mr. Abdy 
has discharged that duty which he owed to his afflicted sovereign : 
but the adoption of Bishop Horne’s idea, that the prayers for David 
in the text were also prophecies of Christ, is no proof of sound 
judgment. Moy: 
Art. 28. Preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph, at the 

General Ordination held by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

St. Asaph, July roth, 1812. By John Jones, M.A. Vicar of 

Llansilin, and Curate of Wrexham. 4to. Walker. 

Great stress has often been laid on ‘ the regular transmission of the 
priesthood from age to age,:’ but we could never see in what this 
transmission differs from the succession of one person after another 
to any civil office. To different stations in the church and in the 

vernment, as oné person dies another is appointed; and thus, as 
Dr. Johnson used to say, ** nobody is missed.”” The priesthood, 
however, being a very important and useful institution, it is of great 

441 moment that the clergy, while they occupy their stations, should con- 
scientiously perform the duties which devolve on them. Mr. Jones’s 
exhortations are well calculated to stimulate their exertions; and he 
very judiciously urges the necessity of their setting a good example, 
and of studying to impress on all a deep sense of the obligations of 


religion. | De 








Soe 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The letter from a Friend in Ireland is received, and the book is 
procured. | 





Vetus may rest contented. We shall never desert the cause which 
he espouses, and consequently shall never forget him, 





X. Y. will be acne as soon as may be: but we have not yet 
eeVattained the art of putting a quart into a pint bottle.” 





_ *,* The Appenprx to the last Volume of the M. R. was pub- 
lished on the first of October, with the Number for September. 
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